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Diustrated by American Artists 
works of J. K. Pacioixne.— 
They have long since passed the ordeal of eriticism, and become 
Almost 


every thing from the pen of Paulding furnishes subjects for the 


Every reader ts familiar with the 
incorporate d with the language in which they are written 
pencil and the graver. Chapman has chosen one of these and 
produced a beautiful picture, which Danforth has engraved with 
the hand of a master. This we have great pleasure in presenting 
to the subscribers of the New-York Mirror, as one of the most 
exquisite of pictorial gems. The * Landing at Jamestown” is de- 
signed to illustrate a scene in asketch called the “ Cradle of the New 
World,” which may be found in the seventh volume of ** Pavipine's 
Works,” We quote 


the passages which have reference to the picture, but must request 


recently published by the Messrs. Harper 


the reader to turn to the sketch itself for a more particular account 
than our limits will allow 


The sun was now hovering with his broad jolly red face a litle way 
ve the clear horizon to the westward, when Mistress Arabella Fen 
msat on the bank of the broad river, lamenting, in tie silence otf a 
broken heart, the absence and probable fate of her husband and child 
The good Hardin essayed to console her with bright thoughts of the fu 
tare, but she would not be comforted. Time and vecupation are the only 
dies for grief like hers; tor though religion may teach us resigna- 
teannot teach us to forget. 
Does the fresh breeze revive you 
She took no notice, but continued loo 





?” said the good Hardin. 


ng earnestly towards the ocean. 
lam a lonely woman now, without a husband or a child,” at length 
she said. “1 could wish, betore I die, to visit England and my father’s | 
house once more; and pray for the peace of the departed souls of my 
good forefathers. My husband and my boy ! they have no graves ; their 
nes will lie and bleach in the wild woods, yet they are happier than 1.” 
Then why lament ti ’” asked Hardin 
O do not bait me with such reasonings,” cried she, impatiently. “ Do 
vou think, when we shed our bitter tears over the dead that were dear 
itis for them?’ No, no! it is for ourselves and our bereavements 
e mourn, not for the dead. I had rather have my husband and my 
tof all the woes that compass me round, 
rejoicing among the stars, in speechless happi 
Sach woman's heart. But come 
1 she, after a pause, and looking earnestly. “ If my 
a little speck of white yonder far down 








em 








“hild with me here, in the mid 
n know that they wer 
and T not with 
r, Hardin,” er 


eves do not deceive me, there is 





Ness them is uiy 





the river.” 
‘Where, madam ?" asked Hardin, eagerly. 
‘Yonder, in that direction.’ 


‘A seagull or a white wave, perhaps,” said he. 





See! another speck, and now they grow larger! It is, it must be 
the ships! Wateh, wateh, good Hardin 
Sure, there is something,” cried he. “* Grac ous power, may it be so!" 


specs, which gradually expanded 


y now attentively watched the 
plainly distin 


and larger as they approached, and at length could 
sh two vessels, | g their way with a 
My pravers are heard,” cried Hardin. 








breeze 
now 


southerly 





, it is the ships; 





be hap , 
a De sappy a an 





Shouts were now heard iv the village, mingled with exclamations of 


They're come—they're come ! li 
But see!" exclaimed Vere 


nd the projections of tu 


nerged from be 


—now they furl 
' 


as the ships once more 
river—* now they round u 
» boat—and now—huzza 

Take notice, my masters, I bespeak 








I see a rera 





ls—now they hoist 


2 woman let down the sides 











n lawful wedlock, be she old, ugly, witch, maid, widow. or widow 
ewitched. Avaunt, Master Lavender—l do fear thy satin doublet 
Above all, quoeth Knapp beware of his inordinate and sinful 


partridges But, marry 
a wonder in this 


hen 
1 Woman with them ; 


dour g 
enough und 
kee p a sex 
to put 
ved with shaking of hands and shouts of welcome 


Why he hath the courage of ten 





vy come, sure 


vorid, whether she can ret or not 





A boat was now seer from the ships and make for the shore 


is passenvers were rece 












There were no strangers here They had met in a new mrhd, and all 
felt like brothers ong those whe came ashore in the boat was a 
veiled lady, who was assisted to land by an old white-haired man, who 
seemed somewhat between a servant and « friend. On landing, she 


as it seeking seme one she 
ald 
her head 


ees the crowd disp reed towards 


looked round with great 
knew in the crowd, but w 
pressed her hand to her 
if fer Support, on th 


Apparent Carnestuess, 


) Was not there, as it w seein, for she 


bosom, and, turning away leaned, as 





old man 





he town, leaving the lady and her anendant each one being too 
much taken up With others to « bserve them I cannot excuse this want 
“** 


‘gallantry, especially where ladies were so scarce, but se it was 





—SS—= 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 





APTER FROM “ THE COUNTESS IDA." 


BY THEODORE s. FAY 


CLavpe now rose to leave the table. It was eight o'clock, and 


au resolved to go this evenmg, for the last time, into society tn 


Derun. After all that had occurred, he did not wish to leave town 


indestinely, but to take this occasion to bid farewell to such of 


Ssinends as were not alienated by the slanders of his enemy. and 
steal one more look at her who tilled hrs soul with tender anguish 
‘le had not seen Carolan for some time, nor the countess, nor Ida 


fle Knew that the cha 





nge from Elkimgton, which he had refused, 


4d already become the topic of conversation. The fierce little 


ceneral, disappomted m his mtention of proces ding m the duel, 


‘@Alg summary 


or 


vengeance upon Claude for the result of his 
ussion, and the little respect with which the messenger had been 
received, found 


some vent for his turv im spre ading everywhere the 


“la the press of Messrs. Harpers, and stirtly to ve published. 


news of lus enemy's cowardice and disgrace 


As gentlemen may 
be very ready,to fight duels and blow other gentlemen's brains out, 
and yet be capable of wide deviations from veracity, we must not 
be surprised to find that the doughty general garnished his recital 
with embellishments ; and he was a great talker and knower to every- 
body. According to his account, * Mr. Wyndham had insalted his 
friend, Lord Elkington, by calummiating him to Count Carolan, with 
the view of breaking off his approaching marriage with Ida—that 


he had accordingly borne a message from Elkington, upon receivmg 





which, Mr. Wyndham had become exceedingly pale and alarmed, 


and that, after having refused to fight, although urged to it by pro 


vocations which no gentleman could endure, and still refusing, he 


the general took his, Mr. Wyndham's nose between his, the general's 
fore and middle fingers and pulled the same, and that the operation 
had been pe rfiormed with so little resistance on the part of the 
operatec that he should have re peat d it at short intervals, when 


presumed to 


show the said nose in society—only he, the sand Wyndham” (and 


not otherwise engaged, wherever the said Wyndham 
in this part of the account the general gave such huge twists with 
his body and such ghastly contortions of his wounded cheek as to 
render the description extremely lively and impressive) * had had 
to make 


the 


the meanness—the cowardice—the—” (and here he used 


a pause in consequence of there not bemg any word m either 


French or German languages exactly strong enough to convey the 
full extent of his contempt for such conduct—) * to go to the poli 


and complain of a threatened assault—thus meanly and basely, and 


in a most ungentlemanly manner, preventing his being shot at 
least, horsewhipped in the street—the next morning—as, but for 


this, would have been the case 


thought Clande, * I will these gay 
! 


I will steal one more look at that fair 


*Come what may,” meet 





crowds once more fair lace, 
which I am never to see again, and then—hail' the future—and the 


past—adieu '" 


While dressing, his servant brought him a newspaper, sent up by 
g g pay 

Denham. He unfolded t—glanced his eve across its pages, a 

was flinging it aside, when the name of the earl of Beverly caught 


his eve, and he read the f llowing 


—W 
announce the death of the earl of Beverly, at 
The t 


1, ON rising in the mornmg at 


* DEATH OF THE EARL OF REVERLY © obliged to 


regret tol 
s princely residence 


at L—, on Monday morning itl, who had been previously 


us usual hour, fell 


improving in healt 


suddenly to the floor im a fit, and expired before any assistance could 
reach him. An express was instantly sent off to the continent to 
acquaint Lord Elkington and Lady Beverly, who are at Berlin 

* The late earl was born m 17—. In March, 17—, when only the 
Hon. Mr. Lawton, he married a Miss Carentz, a beautiful young or- 


phan of Vienna’ The of inchnation, but terminated 


A short time 


match Was one 


unfortunately alter their umion the bride, to whom he 


was attached with a fervour corre sponding to fis high 


powe s ol 
mind and peculiar ardour of character, quitted him, allured by the 


attractions of an ancient lover, and after h wing aflorded but too 


glaring evidences of a character singularly light, and a total disre- 


gard of her own honour and the peace of her husband. She carried 


with her a child not many months old, but neither the unfortunate 


lost at sea 





infant nor its mot r survived ; both having been 


the West I 


+} 


er jon 


on a vovage to dies Having succeeded to the 


’ , 
and estates ot his father, the late ——, he was subse jvently created 


earl of Beverly by his late majesty After which he immediately 


married again, Miss Seymour, daughter of the distinguished General 


now earl of Beverly, the only son, is 


He as da 


Scymour Lord Elkmgton, 


twenty-two vears of ave 


ly « Xp cted, with his mother, 
from the continent 
Claude 


almost as uf 


He felt 


. to raise the profligate duellst 


read this paragraph with a singular interest 


were myst 


Prov «le ce 


to opulence and honour—and to depress him, who had shown hin 


self so ready to sacrifice even his reputation im the « apse ol rT 





How brilliant was now Elkington’s spect The earl of Deve 
courted by all— 1s Tana und we 1 would gloss over the detects ol 
us character Ikis gamblu s would be paw aral fies mopsce 
meanors hushed ’ lt Co { lan before had been anxious f 
an unlon with him, vou now be | ch more se, and he wouk 
be little likely to listen to clarges concerning him trom one against 
whom he was aiready obvicusiy ded Ida weuld become the 





countess ot Beverly lest ‘ evervthing to elate his spirits and 
to swell his bold, bad heart w and triumpt he could eo or 
rthe future—perhaps having » temptation to evil—he 
endanger his reputation by no further open acts of profligacy 
while he himselt, having openly branded hum, would be regarded as 


amean calummator and a defeated mval 


As these reveries passed through his mind, he found himself a 


It was blazing with hght and 


house of Count N——, the Y g 


ainister 





very crowded It seemed al! the world was there 

For some time Claude wandered around the rooms, every one 
appearing to avonl addressing him. The effect of this upon him 
was visible in an increased paleness. Where was Lavalle’ where 


face of one fnend— 


Hiullaore 


would have given worlds to see the 


was General St Some accident hed detamed them 


felt that he 


to have any one to talk to—that he might break the general coldness 


which he appegred to bring with him wherever he we nt 


person, tie 


and silence 


He wandered on hike a man m a dreadful dream ild scarcely 


} 


had been so 
His isolat 


how much te 


beheve that, by the acts and villany of a singh 





entirely ruimed in the estimation of so many people on was 


was the 


thore com 





© from the fact that, perceiving 
like to 


lew Who, | 


object of odium, he did not cmbanement of 


associating with him the vidressed them, 


as usual, would have replied with enility. Thus marked, as it were, 





by the proseription of the whe ke assembly, and by his pale 


countenance and haughty air, a conspicuous person anmnd the laughing 


} 


ind pleasure secking crowds, he ! 


worst 
' 


is 


thought himselt = ithe ring the 


to principle and the slander of 


Amd the 


eflects of his honest adherence 


us family entered the room 





enenues, when Carolan 


many persons whom they saluted the omission of him was conspi- 


lly remarked Phe count looked at him a moment 


his back 


and even Ida 


cuous and poner 


with disdam and turned The countess carefully avoided 


meeting his glance, upon whose beautiful countenance 





now as pale as his own—he could not avo fixmg his eves, m 
which all s prud and haughty mdignation had not been able to 
prevent a motsture—even Ida turned silently away, and was led 
by a gentleman to a distant part of the room—without a word—or 
a look 

There are moments when the more we suffer the better able we 
are to endure ; and thos, for Claude, was one of them He felt that 
to remain longer in a seciety, alter so open an exposure of the 
estimation in which he was held, would be neither necessary nor 
delicate He resolved, therefore, to retire but, before domg se, 
to seck with Count Carolan a few moments conversation He, 
theretore, approached that gentleman, d, with an aur se ealm and 
vet so evidently agitated, that Carolan started at lis sudden address 

* Count Carolan, a word with you.” 

. on rta ly “at { e count 


‘s boudoir, may 
I beg your company there 
When they 


The count turned rather porn po sly and followed 


reached that remote room, they found tt deserted 

* What is your pleasure, sir said ¢ dan, haughtily 

” lo isn Vou what l have done tom ta condemnation withour 
1 hearing | perceive W dionation ar 1 surpr «, that mv repu 
t is been destroved byw « many I could draw the slanderer 
to helt, and make him pay with s lie the per ilty of tulsehood, 
but that would pumish t { mul amd not d rove tt Neither 
is Lord Elkmeton one whe would ir with candour l have 
to say To you, sir, | appea vn a sense of ty, as having been 
mv tirst frend m Berlin, and beg vo to know of what | am accused 


ind what suspected ; liely or privately to submut my 


t 
life, action wvd character to any serutiny vou may desire I do 
not ask vour friendship ; but I< e vou will, by vour words and 
conduct, refute mtimations ag st mv character, which | offer you 


rwine to te 


means of kr 
“Thad h ymped, Mr. Wvndham had discovered a more 


ad tanw ‘, a settle 


the jhove re each 


manly mode 
theee t nes in a 


of nghting his myure 


shorter, and, vou will excuse me for adding, m a more honourabk 
Ww Pad said Carola 
* Pray spare me your insinnations, sir,” saul Clande, mildly —“T 
am not here to quarrel, but toes nto vou your ce towards 
rie If this inpustice is wiltul, T shail not resent ' f it san 
errour, | am willing to explain the calummes of | tor ang 
‘Stop, sir—stop sir—I shall heart , mv fnend. I 
deem it proper to admit him into my family, and I pre ne lam 
the best padge of my own companions and my own aff 
*Tndecd sad CC] lf eum ‘ r he was addressing the 
hatha fl d S in Sonne « © Te press the disgust which 
the pou is rogant manner and unreasonable remarks of hie 
r : Lex ed ** Indeed, s otleorma mv defence of myself, 
l amo ed to place ins ' mee t eal r, concerning 
Elk ) o 
Sto s stoy Iw ‘ ! t t ect I pore 
ne, sir, « aware t ‘ t ms ¢ ‘ nas her 
husband ond thon i ive con principled et yuarh ” 
( t Carola 
To atte t to win her afle to ‘ r from her 
ather’s house 
I’ I de most solem pr 
‘Stop, s I am acg nted with the whol und T deem it 
prope since vou have soug this interview, to state, s that when 
I took you up—a fmendless, nameless person—too hastily, as it 
seems—It hi I discovered in you something worth my encou- 
ravement \ i are nothing, sir It was my ‘almping you t! it you 
have alone been received into society, and having been mistaken in 


you, I must, from a high and unperative sense of duty—I must drop 


yuu in the most marked manner. Any application from vou, sir, 


j ” 


will be entirely ust less 
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There was an insufferable conceit in the manner in which this | him should he proceed. He therefore paused, not knowing for a = Ah! Mr. L———,” replied the old gentleman in specs, for it 
was said, which made Claude's blood boil in his veins. It was a | moment what to do was none other, “ the report is that the British Queen is in posses. 
thousand times more difficult to endure patiently than the strait ** So, sir,” said Elkington,” I have sought you at your hotel—I | sion of the revenue cutter . “ 
forward injuries of Elkington, or the capricious near-sightedness of | sought you through the streets—I have sought you here—and here ** What's the matter?” 
Lady Beverly. He could not help wishing in his heart that he | you are I learn you are about to quit Berlin. You have deeply “ Ah, that’s more than I know. The story I tell as it is told to 
could call out to the field, and plant at twelve paces from the muzzle | wounded my honour—you have slandered and insulted me. I have || me, and do not vouch for the truth of it. There are a thousand 
of a good pistol, an insolence and pomposity so in¢ xpressibly pro- demanded of you the satisfaction of a ge ntleman, which you have | rumors, but I am going to find out the facts.” 
voking Bat the father of Ida would have been safe from an angry refused, sir. ‘Take this—and may it burn on your fore head—for *“ As fond of facts as ever, D ? | cannot comprehend }y 
reply, even had he been influenced by no loftier consideration in ever you can still take such an active interest in affairs. For my part 
governing his passions He, therefore, re pli d He ste pp d deliberately forward, and with his clenched fist struck have got out of them these ten years I believe you wer 
“Tf Count Carolan supposes my present suit as an application | him a violent blow in the face. For a moment Claude was stunned Wall-street, and your ghost will haunt it for a century after vou a; I 
for his aid in enjoying the pleasures of the Berlin society, he mistakes || He did not think of returning it. He started back and covered his | gone But I see vou are in haste. Good morning.” t 
me greatly. I complain, that by a sudden withdrawal of the respect | face with his hands He seemed blasted with thunder. He heard ‘The active old gentleman waved his cane courteously, and wa. cha 
which, from whatever motive you have been please d to honour me several voices exclaim, “ Ha, a é/ow S" im tones of surprise and off in a twinkle. My companion looked askingly Phat, sir,” ] tree 
with, people are left to form erroneous opinions respecting me. I horrour. His heart stood still. His reason left him His prir replied, ‘is the biographer of Burr, and ts more than sus ‘ : 
offer you proof that sueh opinions are false—and I appeal to your against taking human life flashed upon him as a mockery He stirred— | being the Spy in Washington. He has been a partizan for | nm 
generosity and sense of honour, not to inflict upon me the injury it was to sacrifice, and tear to pieces the being who had broug this century, and has never asked or accepted office at the hands of the ry 
which you have now the power to do, at least without satisiving | spell upon him. He found some one had grasped his arms and held nent or the people.” et 
yourself that you have cause hun back Fire fell from his eyes Hle thought their glane¢ alone “ And why so wal 
“T presume, sir, that | know how to take care of my own honour | could kill, and he turned them that they might do so on his victim “Simply because he would never be bothered with it. He y il 
without your advice ; and as to generosity, that which T have already | He beheld him standing there, very pale, but smiling a sneer—as a never consent to merge his individual intluence and « 
shown towards you has been so ill returned, that [ must reserve it | devil—on his face—and his extended finger pointing at him. <A office. He prefers his independence, and will have his own ry 
hereafter for a more worthy object, and one free from the charges sense of agony—of ruin—of utter, interminable, irretrievable shame, spit of the world.” ze 
currently believed against you, sir.” and despair filled all his being. Never had he known the fearful Thus conversing, we threaded our way through the er u 
“Will you tell me what are the charges re porte d against me 7” energies of his nature Never before had he dreamed what it was eve in front of the Courier and En jiurer * Let us take a 
“Ask nothing of me, sir. IT presume I shall be ready to render to receive a blow! Some moments elapsed. He knew not how | at the bulletin.” Mis 
an account of my actions to those who have a right to call on me.” long. He was deprived of the power of motion. Invisible hands * Not a word of the British Queen! We will inquire at the door S 
“Tf then, sir,” said Claude, his patience giving way before the held him. He could not tell how—nor who—nor how long—nor * What's the matter? what's the matter!” They wert SK 
insufferable pomposity and insolence which appeared in every word | by what tremendous power—his strong impulse to leap forward was and listeners 
and gesture of his former patron, “ your opmion is formed without | withheld. He wanted motion—a weapon, a pistol—any thing which “T understand,” said a rosy-visaged, gentlema s 
cause, and adhered to against proof, | can only conclude that, in.) would destroy—erush—strike dead there are fro cutters alongside of her, but what they want is 
secking to change it, Lhave placed upon it more than its real value Ile was first somewhat recalled to reason by the low laugh of | than any body can tell.” at 
«“ Do you mean to insult me said Carolan, turning very pal Elkington, who advanced and said, «“ Where is the consignee? What savs he about it” me 
“| protest,’ said Claude, after moment's reflection, “1 am “My card, sir! You know where T am. I shall be happy to “T have just come from the consignee’s, and he is just as wise ss 
wrong to forget that you have rendered me kindness, which should hear from you, at your earliest leisure.” as you are,” says ‘Tompkins - 
even seal my lips. T cannot but think, in refusing me the opportunity « To-night—to-night,”” said Claude . government has given orders to search every st ves was 
to lay my character before you, you do me wrong; but I did not * When you please, sir rr that goes abroad, for fear that there may be some more e] ps : 
mean to fail in my respeet towards you, and’’—for the image of «“ Lord Elkineton. vou are an infamous scoundrel.” cried a voice | Of sub-treasurers,” suggests Smith air 
Ida floated through his mind—* Count Carolan, before we part from the side of Claude. It sounded like Denham's, but he scarcely “The truth is, gentlemen,” said a dapper young man in black,» 
I bee your pardon.” attended to it He was stil] as one mm a dream had just come up the street, fresh from the scene of action \ 
“No, 8 you intend to insult me.’ * How! who is that’ demanded Elkineton marshal has gone aboard to inguire after an absconding cree r = | 
* T assure yo “ * Tt is 1, insolent ruffian!” said Denham, stepping up. * You Higgins looked on in contempt. Higgins kage w. Higgins k 
“ No, sir—stop you cannot deceive me I see it is your inten know my friend is no duellist, and the blow you have strack—may | everything. Higgins shrugged his shoulders, and observed that t ‘ 
tion to mesul ie T am justly served, » 1Or my my udence im it recoil upon your own fore head, and sink into your own heart fact was that there was some specie on board not entered : 
taking up persons without examining who and what they are! 1) How dare you, sir—your hands staimed with dishonesty—your | CUStom-house, at d that, consequently, the custom-house had d . 
shall herewtter, sir, be more on my guard; and [ shall deem it a} name mined to detain the Queen rl 
high duty to look with suspicion upon all strangers ere IT give them ‘kington now, in his turn, showed signs of trepidation, but he Still the fever increased. What could be the matter s \ 
my counte ce in seerety said, ** 1 did not expect to see you here—but T have an account to | 5! reled, sub-treasurers giving leg-bail, creditors abseond Ww— ue 
Tired with contending against these characteristic remarks,! settle with you also—unless you are as whining a coward as your) WS Ue tr ? Sull grew the wonder. An hour elapsed. Des wut 
disgusted bey« measure, even more with the manner than the |) friend.” patches had been received from the British minister. The Britis tt 
matter, and unwilling, from various considerations, to resent, Claud “7 will mect vou when your hands are clean from—" consul was about taking up his connexions. Important news { won 
remained silent, inwardly hoping that a fool might thus be best deal “If vou are a man,” muttered Elkington, de sperate with fury, Canada had just come in, and the Queen was to be ke pt back f seve) 
with; but even silence was no refuge against the displeasure of! | ** you will meet me at once and twenty hours All creation was hurrving down to the w ves ter 
Count Carolan Ile lifted his hand and hurled a blow upon the forehead of Den- For two whole hours Wall-street was in a fe rine The brokers er 
* Go, sir!” said that gentleman. * T recommend you to abandon! ham. The omect of this unt xpected attack sprung upon him, but | forgot their second board, and stocks were described as in a fl r 
a class of society for which you are neither fitted by your education |) Le Beau rushed between ating condition—to contmue so, until this mystery was solv m 
nor your fortu but, before you go, you will be so good, sir, as * Elkington,” said Denham, his face livid with passion, ‘ vou , Cotton trem led. Flour looked blue. Indigo turned pale. | f 
not to forget a bill for filty pounds has been cashed by my banker, | have succeeded You shal! hear from me,” and ft the room States bank shivered. The only articles that rose im the m t ° 
at your request.” ‘This scene was very rapid in its occurrence. A general inter- | were hemp and eggs savas 
Astonished at this extraordinary speech, Claude, with an indignant | ference now took place Elkington retired Claude was released At length the British Queen was again seen gliding majes mit! 
heart and the strengest possible desire to horsewh )) him, turned in | The erowd had rushed from the inner ipartments at the noise of through the water—and as she passed the noble floating | . 
ailence, and with a burning spot in his cheek, withdrew with the | the brawl Claude was surrounded by them. ‘They opened to give | the pt de of our gallant navy, a hearty cheer bade her God s 
determination to retire instantly to his own house, and leave Carolan, | him room as he passed 0 He found himself in the open air— Upon her ocean | th! ” 
wife, and daughter, without another word. He had done all that |; alone, burning, like an evil spirit just out of his abode of fire The knots of ea rers and lingerers were broken up. W ee 
good sense demanded to re-establish his character, and all, through street went yme restless and unsatisfied Monevy-dealers ss 
the malice of Elkington and thi stup d pomposity and conceit of METROPOLITAN SKETCHES. slec ple ss nights. Old Go nes devs rmined to sell out al ss h ‘ 
arolan, had been im vain | the next day; for nobody could tell what would happe ex 
Accordingly he turned his back upon Carolan, who had never | : rm - s : Bluenose was borrour-struck, and ascribed the whole matter & £ 
appeared to him so ridiculous and disgusting, and approach di] ae ee eee the rapid progress ol democracy, which was ruming the « 
the door which led to that of egress. He had reached the last BY A SEXAGENARIAN and Vairmount thought it quite time to shut up shop, if fore : 
ante umber, lost in thoughts of no tender nature, when he was _ were to be permitted to ent such capers with tnpunity con 
astonished, not to say startled, to behold Elkington planted directly I po not believe that a more restless, eager, excitable multitude With an impatient hand did many a worthy citizen open the f say 
in the door-way through which alone he could pass to the street; |) ¢ found on the face of the globe than that which congregates — pers of the next morning, to learn some authentic account of ths 2 
and, on the appearance of Claude, a low laugh announced a fiendish daily m Wall-street. What a contrast does a scene here present | mysterious occurrence I must plead guilty to no little anxw ‘errs 
dehght which announced no good. Claude stopped and gazed a || to the good old umes of the Knickerbockers ; when Newport was | myself I wished to know what it was that had unsettled the mar ae 
moment with surprise upon the features, attitude and dress of his | a bigger place than New-York, and when it was the hope of the | kets, knocked down our stocks, and created such a whirl and wha 
enemy He was not in the ordinary habiliments of a ball-room— || burghers that the city of Manhattan would vet rival her more | of excitement on our metropolitan exchange ’ 
but wore a surtout and boots. His cravat was loosely tied, his |) flourishing sister of Rogue's Island! But now, forsooth, the real The mystery was solved ma single word. It was nothimg co In 
wristbands unfastened, his vest but partly buttoned, and his hair |, Dutch blood is almost exterminate ; and it 1s enough to raise from | nected with our north-eastern boundary, or Canadian msurrections : 
dishevelled. Tis atiitude was motionless as that of a snake before || their last sleep the steady old pipe-smokers, the bustle and rattle | Mr. Fox, though he has been all the summer at Washingt ward 
he springs. Ona nearer glance at his features, he perceived that || that are going on above their graves no hand mit. Mr. Buchanan was guiltless. There were 1 a 
his facg was much tlushed and his lips stamed with wine There I found my way, a week or two since, into Wall-street, just be- | camping sub-treasurers. There were no revenue cutters, b . 
was a certam air of swagger verv different from his usual elegant |) fore the hour of exchange ; the first time for a twelvemonth. A. ovster-boat and a Whitehall barge There was no n “ . 
quietness of manners, and his eves were tixed on Claude with afury | young southern fiend was with me, returning home from Sara- | claret-coloured coat ! : 
which probably neither wine nor passion could have produced sepa- |) toga Crowds were collected about the side-walks. little knots “What then cou/d it be?” exclaimed my wife; from an 1 aan 
rately, but which was the combined effeet of both. Behind him |! hurrving down to the wharves : man stopped man inquisitely, and | pulse of curiosity in te males not indecorous or unusual An 


stood hithe General Le Beau 


a 


The pecuharities in the dress and 


manner of Elkingion, however singular, were less so than his ap- || den 
r 


pearance at all at this time im such a scene—the news of his father's 


illness having but so recently arrived, and some of the journals 


having even formally announced his death 


bov 


Claude saw that a premeditated attack awaited him if he advaneed; | and 


and had it been possible, despite the sneers which such a course might 
have excited, he would have returned to the drawing-room, rather 
than engage in a scuffle which, from the desperate character of his 
foe, might be a fatal one ; but he saw that it was the intention of 
Elkington to pursue him if he retreated as certainly as to assault | 


cla 





parted with a mutual shrug of the shoulders 


of the Exchange, *“ here comes my old friend D 


something 








' 


Something was evi- 
tly in the wind 

Ah,” said I to my companion, as we passed the lower corner 
man and } 
, he has haunted Wall-street this hundred vears, more or less ; 


uf there's anv mischief afloat, he knows all about 1 
le was passing me with a firm, rapid step, his eyes bent on | 
* Hale and hearty yet,” I ex- 
med, “though I have grown quite too old for you to remember 


or somebody beyond 


Time was, sir, when I was your junior, but it has gone faster with 
me than with some folks. 


What's the deuse to pay in Wall-street!” | 





















































“ Why, my dear,” said I, laying down the paper, and replacits ein 
my spectacles, “the steward had forgot the « - Vater 
ve 

Ericrav.—One of the cleverest epigrams ever written w= mm 
produced, extempore, on the representation of Mrs. Cowlev’s Fv" ee 
of Sparta, or the Rival Kings; a tragedy which was acted som ‘ z 
nine nights at Drury Lane, towards the close of the last centur¥ es 


Ingemons Cowley ! while we view'd 


hearin 
Of Sparta’s sons the lot severe, them « 
We caught the Spartan fortitude : 
Was th 


And saw their woes without a tear 
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ROMANCE OF ITALY. 


A TALE OF NAPLES. 





BY JAMES ALDRICH. 





* Naples! 
Naked, beneath the lidiess eve « 
Elsvian erty, which to calm enchantest 
Pie mutinous air and sea! they round thee, even 

As sieep round love, are driven '"—Shelley. 


thou heart of men which ever pantest 


heaven 


In the suburbs of the city of Naples—a city which nature, poetry, 


j history emulate each other in clothing in the most attractive 


-jarms. stands a prince lv structure embosomed in orange and citron 
| 


‘oes, Where formerly resided a gentleman of noble birth, named 





Felix Ambrose, who et ploye d the most of his time m the cultiva- 
m of flowers and the study of botany. Signor Ambrose was a man 


nature ; and 


re could a man of his temperament be more happily situated 
vere Py} 


poetic dispos tion, mtoxicate | with the charms of 


yn in the vicinity of Naples! Near his residence by the grotto 
f Pausiiippo is tine tomb of Virgil—a pot more 
indeed every isle and promon- 
Naples 


cero lost his life, and the 


tomb of Agrippina ts vet 


beautiful than anv 





tured by the poet's lmagination- 


ry within view trom the campagna of is consecrated by 


n 
r sha 


r Giacta, C banished Scipio 


ij his davs near the same place —ith 
be seen opposite the island of Caprea; and at the little isle of 
Nisida, Brutus and Portia breathed their lust farewells 


Simnor Ambrose, with a soul born for happiness, and accustomed 


I 
he pleasures of the imagimation, lived mostly in the past; all 





s dito connect him with the present, was his aflection for 
« be iland only daughter Caterina, whose charms, not less 
the beauty and odour of an infinite variety of flowers, frequently 


tracted to the gardens of Ambrose two gentlemen of Naples; the 


we named Caracciola, and the other Andrea; the former was in 


ssession of great wealth, but Andrea, the favoured lover, though 


sprung of one of the most ancient and honourable families in Italy, 
was po r Caracewla was not ignorant of the love which Caterina 
ze for his rival—towards whom he conceived the most bitter 
treed that jealousy could engender, and longed for nothing so 


as a favourable opportunity to put hum out of the way 


h Signor Ambrose entertamed for his daughter the fond- 
} 


he did not fail to urge incessantly the suit of Ca- 





love, 





centle Caterina would not for a time listen to her 


er’s unwelcome importunities, yet, at last, vielded an unwilling 


on that the marnage should be deferred to a dis- 


sent on cond 


period, hoping that fortune would come to her aid and unite 





best loved, and who was most worthy of her 





ww him Whom sie 


When Andrea heard of this he abandoned himself to despair, and 


seck among new scenes and new ac 





laintances, to 


» if possible from his memory one whom he felt he could 


wt now continue to address without dishonour. ‘This determina- 


uon he kept a secret even from Caterina He lingered in Naples 
several weeks, enjoving, whenever opportunity offered, a stolen 


at each one should be the last. Of these 





sterview, and resolving tl 





wdrea 





terviews Caracciola became mformed, and his hatred for 










reased to such a height, that in a moment of desperation hi 


ved two ruffians—such as can always be procured in Naples for 





jtntling sum, to commit any crime—to assassinate him 
,and noticeable in the half civil, and halt 


be seen by hundreds lving 





something yt cular, orig 


age lazzaroni of Naples; they may 








w paverpent sunning Lhems¢ Ives, or mn their panniers Ol osrers 


ruch serve as habitations Thousands of them live m a subterra- 


s grotto, sleeping away the most of their time: the necessary 
beet 


utucles for subsistence are so cheap there, that little or no industry 


] 


vecessary to obtain a livelihood: thev live m the most deplorable 


rance manv of them not even Knowing their own names, and 


, ; , 
snotly devoid of moral sentiments—and almost, one might suppose, 


sccountalnlity It is not to be wondered at, that, 





- May De 


' 





found those who are ready 





ration Of anv ci t 
The murderers emploved by Caracciola, watching m the dark bv 
corner where they supposed Andrea would pass, st! lv awaited 





rt 
Andrea, knowmg not 














s approach Now it so happened that lj 
s, on that very night dk parted secretly, and in diseutse, for 
Terricina, on his wav to Palermo. ‘The avsassins not waited 
g ere a man passed, whom they thought to be Ar 1. and thev 
g upon him, despatched him with r knives, and threw his 
V into the sea 
In the morning Andrea's absence gave great alarm to his friends, 
ihearmg no tidings of him for two davs, thev offered a large re- 
ward in gold to anv one who would give mmformation respecting hin 
ie ed by t 1, one of the murderers, being assured that 
8 ld be to make his ese | , div lyre t whole 
sac s ow-murderer and Caraceiwla were arrested, 
ed, and convicted ; the former was executed, and the latter ser 
‘enced to be imprisoned for lite 





lrea, now on his way to Palermo, knew nothing of this; ar 


s fnends, supposing him to be dead, went mto mourning for hin 
Caterina was inconsolable in her grief, and would have retired to a 


vent, but that her father, old and infirm, whom sh¢ 
ed her filial care and attention 


When A 


ea arrived in Palermo, he entered the service of a 





ant, and led a sad and solitarv life; making but few ac- 
lamtances, but winning from those he did make, their warmest 
ulection and esteem. He remained in Sicily for five years without 


daring a word from his friends in Naples, and without informing 


‘tem whither he had fled—supposing all the while that Caterina 


Was t 





> wife of Caracciola. Although he endeavoured to forget the 








idol of his heart, it was in remembrance of her, perhaps, he found 
Wandering alone one evening in a melancholy 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


his chief pleasure 















































mood, his attention was arrested by the voice of a gallant who was 2 det aeualaie 
singing a serenade under the balcony of a magnificent dwelling ; ‘ ; 
. : ioon fr tie d hath many s ‘ 
and drawing nearer, he found the song to be one which himsel! had \ 9 ' ne sa 
As ma sorts s ad herbs 
composed, the burden of which was his love for Caterina Which from , ‘ common i 
* Sheht withal may be the things which bring Do each draw tlereneces 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fing And the ‘ o the o 
Aside for ever: It may be a sound— 
A ’ « Spr s aconit { e wild wood ) 
A tone of music—summer's eve—or spring, 
A flower—the wind—the ocean—w hich shall wound, Die emlocn a t \ some with Ve 
Stnking the electric cham wherewith we are darkly bound \ some W ‘ me Is “« 
The slightest events are not infrequently productive of the mos \ er, cree or aq A 
" } \ s = ‘ 
important events im life; that song awakened a thousand pleas \ ‘ \ 
: - Ss t ‘ ‘ ! ! ‘ ay 
recollections, and brought back to his heart its early love, and w ; “ 
. ‘ eve the 
it a resolution to set out ples, in the hope of at least seeing cs ; : 
onee more her, whom he found tt was in vain to endeavour to torget Are F 
On arriving in his native city, Andrea took lodgings at the Hot 
di Belvidere, under the assumed name of Baritola ; and makin FARLE®. 
casual inquiries of his family, he accidentally heard of the ex Pak PHYLURNIANS | _ — | ae 
dinary and tragical drama performed after his leaving Naples, to r Was wors ed w so much deve n city 
gether with every particular connected with u Bethinking f il hive dav a vor s Kou « every 
\ ; | ‘ s honeow ‘ s and eens ) t 
many hours how he should act, he determined, in the first e, to y . , a meena ' 

. i r after a general feast, the tured ‘ ts forg I 
co to the prison in disguise, and see Caracs ola Accordingly ie - : 
- devo < j te Vay “ he thurs dt | I 
we and obtained permission to visit the wretched man's ce ris : : e Phylas . 

“T come to vou as a friend,” said Andrea, “to converse with you was d, knelt praved fur forgiveness, and v i by all that 
on affairs of importance was V \ 1 i 
. ” + der } ’ ‘ llow \ ‘ ‘ \I = the i ct 
“Stranger,” rephed ¢ your discourse m co 
a F , , he ‘ . ‘ \ t ‘ ' 
a future for to me the aflairs o s world are of t s 
is us et come ‘ v4 
possible lnportance ei. stones must pay « ‘ , onan s of : 
* Nav, hear me,” said Andrea; * T come on an errand of m 
to promote your happmess m this ile [ think I ive t i iin st eX ‘ ers s loarnes © eX ce,” 
power to release you from this conh nt Caracciola looke s ‘ ve I y ey ‘ I eid 
y upon tus Visiter, and rephed with a sigh ot des Andrea . 
¥ 1 ; , ‘ ‘ t { ‘ ! at ‘ 
continued : * You had a rival once, named Andrea, whom you s : C 
pose dead, but he is livig,. for | have seen him withm these t ‘ 
t 
} naat ** e 
davs pa ives aun’ int me . ee ye 
* Do not mock me.” said Caracciola do, weak« ‘ ' © was f \ I! 
* On condition that T ebtam vour release,” saudi Andrea, *'w ‘ ‘ ‘ h ‘ " the 1 0 
you renounce all claim upon Caterina, and depart from Naples x ‘ ‘ 
” ! i " ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 ~ fit 
ever io return ’ ; : , 
. , a . , nar ‘ \ ic ! “ ota ! i ed 
“On any condition would I regain my liberty—but do t 

mtott | i om 

rravate mv sufferings by ere ting hones whichecan ver be realized , | i , , P sand we J 
Phen Andrea explamed to him the whole of the st mi, | ‘ r . very 
lett Caraeciola buried tears ‘ eve ‘ , ‘ dl bes ‘ 
rut 
returned to his hotel musing as he w t w“ t ‘ l ‘ 1M “A 
ml ¢ rl ‘ very rial * ‘ ot ‘ “ i] 
should next pursue, whe e he ’ 1 * OX 
iH \ : face s ‘ d w ed, and « course 
uring that Stenor noreos and his i ter were . . 
( ‘ m t | ‘. M er x sud er $ vy Stva ' DT must 
creat seclusion, he wrote a letter, p rporting to come from gy e th {, or ai ~— can 1 tell whether he 2 
a famous botanist in Geneva, mtr ducme one Barito aseli ’ ‘ " ve ' t te ‘ ' 
Signor Ambrose; this letter he delivered in person, still preser { self “ a fe a § 7 ape 

it s 1 ‘ 
his disquise—and was received with great civility by Ambrose, who ‘ uv ( 
alte tomarv salutations and renewed proflers of civilities, directed 

° } t ! An NT is 1 ‘ ‘ one 
Caterina to conduct the stranger to his gardens do exhit to Vi KA ‘ ui ‘ \ os 1 

t of | i eh ‘ 1 . 
several of the rarer sorts of plants and flowers w he | eX 

the = ts { and ti ‘ ‘ vith 
pressed a wish to examine A«s« rm ‘ ' ‘ t | a K 

Little dreaming who accompamed her, Cate a walked with = ¢ v tourt thee ! ‘ \ > mtn i ith, al tye mk 
Andrea in the garden, pomting out to him the most beautiful flowers — on the k Oh, vile | ered 
] ‘ » i ors fuir t 
and discoursing, pleasantiy, Upon their pe ha tures I aor 
, rT . coment. 4 Sie Gudeee 
versation soon became free and gener l, ind wearicd wilh Ww ing, 

efresh t f . ime, t ‘ ithe tha f the ts of 
they seated themselves in an arbour covered w Hoes 1 road the 6 I, and v 1 stret ds t te the of thy fellow 
tig-leaves, when Andrea remarked, m a casual: mre t vy a , - It . | ‘ ’ whale 
eident he had lately seen in Palermo a person named At ‘ mT t ‘ ave cad of ort vy days.” 
whom she was very well acquainted, and for whom he had a very ive ne ‘ { lowe ' \ ead of 
creat regard , ow { 

“°Tis unpossible, * said Caterma, w ‘ 1] 
" ] 4 . \ ‘ two tra 
onee Knew bv that name died sine l ‘ t ‘ 
: ‘ \ ; , pate 
flower; do you have s i Croneva ‘ . ’ 

' ‘ ors 
during the day, night comes, it closes ' ‘ padend 
I d i : , t ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ wi ‘ 

i desired no st ‘ t dried ‘ ‘ i lie wa | 
. ‘ i Seather 
than the manner “ es s , 
‘ { on 
isking the viege of \ \ \ j t 
a alee ‘ t 
ind returned to his ‘ Hk sent ~ pt tue she ‘ 

' ‘ tw ry A to ‘ r 
ovenoved to see him, and whe t t ad " enced 1 ima > | ‘ ‘ tormes threaten. fle o seek 
eX uned, t vy we tort ‘ wiric te ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 omet hot yore 

was the m < sed irdered ‘ ‘ dow nt 
eciola to sea | Vas d ‘ 
r 4 ‘ 1 Na ‘ | j ’ ty o) os & t 
| ' | be 
(in the m w Andrea ‘ cols \m \ . ‘ 
‘ ‘ t " Lhhos 
u : i« lune | ' . the f ( : : 

; \\ ' it asked, 
knew not what had t t ve tof ce \ I - Wher duwtevert ‘ 
odour of flowers in ‘ s te of Naples oo 8 ' ‘ sas tv * Never! 
the senses an etlect s t ‘ est s s of mus ty one } dost nd w i 

\ ' ' 
of external nature the s « to dis e the s« toa ‘ to " I y I caves 
‘ t ' ‘ r I! on ‘ 
s I state of existence Andrea observing ' : 
, ean vs he sure ' «dey j ’ 
nh arbo took it s aur lac ty ‘ I will sing 
t nie ’ \ on it i 
song I learned in Pa vm tive eral ‘ 1 | spoke to 

vou vesterday.”’ Caterina express¢ a desire to heer tt, an Andrea 

sung what he had sung to her an red tines beiore, canzonet The Fox anp THI ' A fox t, deep in thought, at the 

begmning with, entrance to his « W t ‘ thinking about now asked 
I - the w r ‘ . 
ada Poi s € Iw ‘ \ Dive ‘ i went y just ™ nd spoke 
4 2 the s skies to me F ‘ ‘ \ the pla ue does it all 
Wake, was ‘ ' 
A i ‘ ‘ ne eves u\ mie ae what 

The song and the voice completely bewildered Caterma dad Anirea * You can't knew much about k 

, ) 1.) } } j r etor } ,' 
disclosing himself to her, unrave ad the tangled thread otf our story are so polite tor nothir 


happiness of winning ' n think of this, when aman of high standing 





Thus, in one and the same day, he had the 


1 
Sn 1 bows lox 
her whom he best loved, and of forgiving and releasing an enemy nd bows low to hun 
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LAND, HO: 


MORRIS 





BY GEORGE P 





1. 
Fiit high the brimmer'!—the land is in sight, 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night ; 
The cold cheerless ocean in safety we've past, 
And the warm genial earth glads our vision at last : 
In the land of the stranger true hearts we shall find, 


‘To soothe us in absence of those left behind 


Then til high the brimmer! the land ts im sight, 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night ! 


i 
Fill high the brimmer '—till morn we'll remain, 
Then part in the hope to meet one day again, 
Round the hearth-stone of home, im the land of our birth, 


The holiest spot on the face of the earth! 
Dear country! our thoughts are more constant to thee 
Than the steel to the star or the stream to the sea 
Then fill up the brimmer! the land is in sight, 


We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-mght ! 
Wt 

Fill high the brimmer !—the wine-sparkles rise 

Like te irs, from thetfountain of joy, to the eves! 


May I 


Melt away in the sun-beamimg smiles of the fair! 


ain-drops that fall from the storm-clouds of care, 


Drink eer p to the chime of the nautical bells, 


To woman, God bless her, wherever she dwells! 


Then fill high the brommer ! the land ts in sight, 


We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night H 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 


BY WILLIAM COX 


National Gallery —Origin— Benefits to be derwed therefrom—Pictures— 

Flemish Women 

Arver surveying the efforts of the moderns, as exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, you cross to the ** Natiwnal Gallery,” and are at 

once surrounded by the productions of the mighty dead. ‘The con- 


trast is very striking. You feel yourself in the presence of the past 


In the modern rooms all ts bustle, gaiety, chatter, trivial remark, 
and flippant off-hand eriticism. ‘The artist's connexions and 
friends are busied in pomting out the beauties of his works, and his 
foes, or brothers of the brush, in dwelling upon their defects. Every 
one seems to think he has a rght to give an opmon, and self-com- 
placent nods of approbation and supercilious sneers are in great 


Not so m 


place rebukes the alleetation of would-be erities, and genuine admi- 


abundanet the National Gallery. ‘The genius of the 


ration is generally silent. Most of the pictures here have passed the 


ordeal of centuries—those you have left are merely putting in 


their claims for miumortality. A becoming reverence is therefore 
natural and seemly ; though a blind and bigoted denunciation of all 
modern works of art, in comparison with those of the * great mas- 
ters,” is both foolish and reprehensible. What man has done, man 


may do agam 





The nucleus of this fine collection was formed by the purchase of 


the pictares of th late Mr. Anyerstein, a gentleman distinguished 


in his time as a most judicious and hberal collector. Immensely 


rich, he was enabled to avail himself of the troubles prevailing m va- 
rious parts of Europe, to acquire a most important and select as- 
semblage of pictures by the great masters, principally of the Italian 


schools After his death they were for sale ; and the Opportunity 


thus offered to the Vvernment ot laving the foundation of a Na- 


‘ 


tional Collection of Pictures, was so apparent to the earl of Liver- 


pool, then prune minister, that with the advice of the most compe- 


tent yudges of the day of works of art, he brought the matter under 


“ 


the consideration of Parliament, and by unanimous consent secured 


those treasures to the nation The collection has smee been in- 


creast a by various povernment purchase s, and by the munificent 


bequests and donations of sundry private individuals. It is opened 


four days m the week to the public, (without any fee or gratuity 


whatever) and the remaming two davs are set apart for tu 


visits 


and uaprovement of artists and students 





such an institution cannot easily be over-rated 
! 


ana 


sol 


The advantage 





Asa pl ie Of stndy severe diseyy line for r sing artists, if is in- 
ble But other and 
das a nat 


estima there are perhaps higher points of view 


in which it ps to be wnal benefit. [tis not merely 


regarae 


an agreeable lounge tor the atlluent connoisseur, but here resort 


more especi ally on holidavs the industrious tradesman and the hum 
ble mechanic Who can savy, among the crowds that come hither, 





what numbers there may be with asprations for beyond what might 
have been expected from the station in lite which they at present 
occupy, and who have been demed bv cireumstances the means of 





cultivating and improving the better nature within them! Who 
ean say wha ipiises may be given—what rav kindled in this 
place for the he t and admiration of posterity ’ Nothing so muc 
tends to herman and clevate the mind, as the cont npla m of 
what mind his effected; and bv the forms of immortal beauty al 
most moving and | ting around, it is qiuite pos some poor 
youth mey feel iexted to spring from his present condition, and 
* leave behind him name and memory Sach things have been— | 


such may be 


But, in an humbler and 


more practical pom! of view, what excel- 








lent aids are museums, parks, and picture galleries, which can be 
enjoyed without expense, to temperance societies. How many may 
be kept away by them from the gin-palace and the tavern. What puri- 
fying, instead of debasing influences, may be exercised through their 
medium on thousands. ‘These moral statistics are worth attention 

The National Gallery contains selections from the works of all 
names of note—Titian, Correggio, Michael Angelo, Guido, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Sebastiano del Piombi, the Caracci—Annibale and Ludo- 

Here, too, are 
Pictures by Te- 


vico, Raphael, Poussin, Parmegiano, etc. ete. ete 
the best works of the Flemish masters 


Rembrandt, Vandyke, Vandervelde, etc., 


some ot 
niers, Rubens together 
with those by comparatively modern pencils—Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Wilson, Gainsborough, Beechey, Benjamin West, Beaumont, Law- 


rence, and Wilkie 
riage A-la-mode” of that truly English artist, Hogarth 


Here is the celebrated series forming the ** Mar- 
Nor should 
there be torgotten the portraits of Velasquez and the inimitable life- 
like Murillo. The Salvator Rosa 


stands in fine contrast with the mellow landscapes of Claude, steep- 


creations of wild scenery of 


ed in golden sunset and deep tranquillity. If a man be m a fretful or 
uneasy state of mind, let him look for ten minutes at one of those 
landscapes of Claude. He will go away in peace. A spurit of re- 
pose, not to be resisted, breathes from the canvass 

Far be it from me to attempt to eriticize even the works of the 
immortal dead. I leave that to those who are more able to do so, 


or less sensible of their own deficiencies. ‘The value of off-hand 
criticisms on a collection of works which it would require the study 
of years thoroughly to understand and appreciate, may easily be es- 
tumated ; and besides, a lengthened notice of the various pictures 
would neither be useful nor desirable at such a distance. I may be 
allowed to mention a few facts, or interesting circumstances con- 
nected with some of them 

“ Mercury instructing Venus in the presence of Cupid,”’ and the 
* Eeee Homo,” both of Correggio, after being in the possession of 
Charles the First, the duke of Mantua, the duke of Alva, and the 
Colonna family, finally fell into the possession of Murat. After his 
death they were purchased by Lord Londonderry, and by him sold 
to the government for eleven thousand guineas, or nearly fifty thou- 
sand dollars! ‘The ** Eece Homo” is looked upon as one of the 
finest triumphs of art 

There is one, ** The Vision of St. Jerome,” by Parmegiano, pur- 
chased for three thousand and fifty guineas, with which an inter- 
esting anecdote is connected. It is recorded that in 1527, when 
Parmegiano was painting this picture, Rome was sacked by the 
Emperour Charles the Fifth, and when the soldiers entered his 
apartment, they were so struck with the extreme beauty of the 
work, as well as by the composed conduct of the artist, that they 
reverently retired without offermg him the slightest mjury. It was 
a fine acknowledgment and triumph of intellectual power 

There is another one, * The Vision of St. Augustin,” by Garafalo, 
to which the following legend, intended, we suppose, as a rebuke 


for human self-sufficiency, is attached :—St. Augustin, being seated 


on the margin of the deep writing his treatise of * the Trinity,” ob- 


served a child taking water with a ladle from the sea, which he 
emptied into a small hole im the sand. Being questioned by St 
Augustin as to his motive for that singular action, the boy said 


he was emptying the sea into that hole. “Impossible! said the 


saint. “If you tind this impossible,” rejomed the child, “how much 
more so Is it for you to elucidate that which God chooses to keep a 
mystery The child disappeared in a glory, and the saint recog- 


nised in him the young Saviour 


There is one thing, however, on which we would venture a ft 


w 
words. With all our reverence for such names as Rubens and 
Rembrandt, we must be allowed to protest against their delinea- 


Teniers may be overlooked, for he de- 


1 we do 


tions of the female form 


lights in painting low and frequently repulsive subjects, anc 
not expect to find Venuses or Junos m Dutch taverns; but Rem- 
brandt’s ** Woman bathing,” is certainly about as ordinary and un 
seductive a looking piece of humanity as ever water washed ; ! 


Women” by the 


, at the games instituted by Romulus, is a vehicle 


wil ‘ 








Rubens’s picture of * The Abduction of the Sabine 


Idiers 


) 
Roman so 


for a series of unpardonable slanders on the fair sex. Such waists! 
such busts! such pedestals! The “ virgin” in the foreground of 


the picture, is about the size of two fat cooks, and the poor soldier 
ting to carry her off, is certainly much to be commi- 
off 


such ladies as these against their will, it is not to be wondered at 


who is affemp 


serated. If the Roman soldiers had muscle sufficient to carry 


their arms subduing the world. It is, in sober fact, a bevy of bur- 


gomasters wives translated into Sabine virgins 





GERMAN LITERATURE, 


THE DEAD GUEST. 


BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE 


CHAPTER 1 


In the town, or rather village of Herbesheim, flourished the Bur- 


gomaster Bantes, a meh, jovial, self-willed old fellow, whose great- 
the belle of 


Now it 


so happened that the burgomaster had a ward, George Waldrich, 


lv daughter, Frederica, 
} 


ana 


i. however, Was his on 


trv for ten miles round, 


est weal 


he cou as amiable as pretty 


, , 
who ran away from him to enlist as a soldier against Napoleon, and 


came back atter the battle of Waterloo, a fine mauly-looking fellow, 


with a captain’s commission, a riband of a military order, and luck- 


ily, no wounds to offset against them. It so happened, too, that his | 
company was ordered to his old residence, Herbesheim, and he, as 


commanding otlicer, was naturally quartered im the best house in 








a 


the place, which of course was his old guardian the burgomast, rs 





It is useless to add, that he was received with gladness by his old 
friends, with a deeper feeling by his old playmate, Frederica, which 








however, betrayed itself neither in her looks or language 


His old 









friends sought to renew their acquaintance with him, and he Was 
received into the best families in the neighbourhood. Wh, rever ; 
Waldrich went he was the life of the company. Braye. modest, ' 
‘ loquent, a capital story-teller, a good draftsman, dancer and m ! 
cian. It was admitted by all the ladies of Herbesheim, bot) young F 
and middle-aged, that he was a handsome, agreeable, and ver 
dangerous young man. As to the danger, none of the fair Ones } 
could ever ascertain to her own satisfaction, whether it was increase d ‘ 
or dimmuished by his retiring modesty 
Just at this time, however, neither fair nor ugly were much oo. 
cupied ¢ ither in conquering others, or submitting to be con red 
themselves ; on the contrary, each one guarded her heart with necy. , 
liar anxiety. The cause of this self-denial will not be easily diyined f 
by those who have never been at Herbesheim, nor read its ma) 
script records, nor be readily believed by those who kk at 5 


for the first time, but it is unquestionably true, and the more s 
The current vear, then, was the centy P 
festival, or rather epoch of the so-called dead guest, a most 


more improbable it is 














gerous Visiter, as it appears, to the brides of Herbesheim most 7 
espectally. No one knew exactly what this guest was. But the 
story ran that he was a spirit, who made his appearance in the tow F 
once a century—stayed there from the first to the last Su; - 
Advent ; injured nobody else, but paid court to every brid . 
place, and ended by twisting her head round. The next morning 
she was always found lying dead in bed, with her face turned r 
to her back. A circumstance, however, which distinguishes this 
spirit from all others in the world, is, that he does not make his an. : 
pearance at cleven or twelve at mght, the regular hour for super : 
natural visiters to appear, but in broad davlight, and fashy 
dressed, like the children of this earth. He always has plenty . 
money, and the worst is, that when he cannot find any bride. hy . 
‘ turns wooer himself, and bewitches the poor girls’ hearts, only t “ 
having first turned their heads with his fine speeches, he may afte - 
wards turn them clear round on their shoulders. No one could ty 
the origin of this fable. In the church registers were to be { ee 
the names of three young women who died suddenly in Adv “ 
the year 1720, to which were added, * With their faces turn . 
round backwards, as formerly. God have merey on their souls : 
Now, though this commentary of the church register was no proof M 
of the fact to a reasonable man, it showed, at least, that the stor T 
must be more than a hundred years old. Uniluckily, the ear cs 
registers were burned during the war of the Spanish success Yi 
Be this as it may, every one was acquaint d with the storv—eve , 
one insisted that it was a sillv old woman's tale, and vet every i 
looked forward with curious anxiety to the approaching Adv 
see what would be the result of the thing ‘The wisest ro 
agreed that “there might be something in it” The old clergy Me 
man, who received more visits than usual at this time, spoke mys- ; 
t riously He cither said, “] should be much SUTPrise d if—hb dia 
still I don’t beheve it” —or, ** God forbid that J should ever \ ; f 
to make such an entry in the church books '’ The vou ig ge En 
men were the greatest ske pues, and made themselves merry over a 
the thing on every occasion. The young girls pretended to k 
strong in their incredulity, but it was only pretence Each P 
thought to herseli—*it will do very well for vou young mer i 
laugh, it does not concern your heads, but ours, and that is 
horrible! One consequence of this belief was, that every we . 
ding was hurried on so as to be over before Advent, or if thus w a 
IMposs! le, the engagement was broken off at once, even if hearts , 
were broken along with it Whether the pretty Frederica share Pe 
im the fear of her sisters we cannot state. but it Is certamnt ew 
partiality tor Waldrich was long concealed, and m ght hav : 
seen the lorht, had not her father threatened her with another a 
less agreeable bridegroom in the person of Her Von Hahn, a1 uid 
voung bi Herr Von Hahn's delicate health prevented 
waiting on his intended bride in person during the cold and s : 
weather, and the burgomaster shook the barometer every dav 
make it rise, while Frederica as regularly shook it to make ie 
and keep back the unweleome visit me 
Her mother. who as all good mothers do, took her daughter the 
part warmly but quietly, urged on her stul-necked hus d fe 
to put off the wedding till Christmas, for fear the dead guest s is t] 
re-appear on his anniversary, and his daughter suffer the penalty And 
his visitation. The old man prided himself on his freedom ann 
prejudice, a id laughed in scorn at the fable ; but somehow « \ 
the idea of his darling Frederica, with her pretty head twiste ' 
on her shoulders, haunted his imagination incessantly, wens 
a foreboding he would have been ashamed to have ackuowlec. = 
Such was the position of matters in the burgomaster’s tamils of 
—— f rs 
CHAPTER Il a 
The next evening the first of the usual winter assen s eT 
place in Herr Bantes’ house It was a rule for the best families “i 
the place to entertain cach other once a week im ay s —_ 
manner, and enliven the long evenings with music, « . TI 
nd mnocent games On this oceasion, however, no one at ! fon, 
Bantes’ seemed to think of erther music or su nes 
It was the first meeting of the season. There was a great « 
be talked about, and as the first Sundav in Advent was 
three davs off, 1t mav be imagined that the dead guest was the gh 


1 wp their pre 





topic of conversation. The young ladies turned t 
noses, and pretended to be very s ‘al. Some were glad tr 
‘i had no lover, who probably would not have rejected one after \ “g 
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fatal day was over; and many.a one felt her poor heart contract 
painfully, when she thought of one to whom that poor heart be- 
The more elderly ladies, after mature deliberation, gene- 





longed 
rally agreed that the story was perhaps not altogether without 
foundation. ‘The young gentlemen were unbelievers, without ex- 
ception. Some wished that the dead guest would come and try 
their courage. A couple of elderly gentlemen raised their fingers 
in warning to the young boasters. ‘The young ladies jomed them, 
and manilold were the quizzes, the play of wit and lively laughter 

* What.” said Herr Bantes, with comic indignation, * what be- 
haviour is this' Wherever I go nothmg but dead guests, mght 
and left. Is that the mght entertainment for my merry gue sts! 


Away with it, say! Let us have some more lively pastime. No 


w in corners, no ghost stories !” 


k 


monest game of forfeits rather! If Herbesheim had as little to fear 


whis}t rm 


«So I think,” said the district revenue collector,” * the com- 





from living visiters as from the centennial appearance of the dead 
one, we might be sure that the heads of our young beauties would 
never be turned.” 

“| should like to know how the silly story first got abroad,” said 
a young counsellor.” It is as dry as a skeleton, not a single eir- 
cumstance Of Ub Is known, out of which, at any rate, a romance or 
hallad might be fashioned, so as to make it useful in some way 

«On the contrary,” answered Waldrich, * this story, as it was for- 
merlv known, and as I once heard it in my childhood from an old 
forester, is too long and too tedious for modern times, therefore it 
has been forgotten, and rightly so.” 

« How, do vou remember the story ’” asked many 
«| recollect it but mmperfectly,” replied he 


“Oh, vou must tell it tous !” cried the ladies, and crowded round 


him; * we beg, we beg; you must tell it.” 
No resistance, po excuses availed. The gentlemen joined their 
entreaties to the ladies. ‘The chairs were drawn close together 
Waldrich was forced, willingly or no, to repeat the story. To 
render it entertaining, he embellished it as well as he could on the 


spur of the moment 


Two hundred years, (said he,) are now elapsed since the thirty 
years’ war broke out, and Frederick, the elector palatine, placed 
Bohemia But the 


on his head the crown of emperour and 


the elector of Bavaria, at the head of the catholics, rose up to deprive 
him of it. The great and decisive battle was fought on the White 
Mountain, near Prague. ‘The elector lost it, and with ¢ his crown 
The news flew through Germany with the speed of the wind. All 
the catholic cities rejoiced at the overthrow of the unhappy Frede- 


who occupied his throne but a few months, and was therefore 





called in derision the er nter-king It was known that he had 


escaped from Prague, in disvutse, with a few followers 
This was known to our good ancestors in Herbesheim two hun- 


They loved to chat about political news then, as 





i vears ayo 
well as we, their worthy descendants, do now, but they were then, 


yot more re ligious, more carnest for ré¢ ligion Their jov at the 


fight of the winter-king was thercfore just as creat, nav, even more 


ysterons than ours a few years ago at the overthrow of the 


Emperour Napoleon 
Once three lovely maidens sat together, talking about the winter- 





k Ww They were all three good friends, and all three had a be- 
trothed lover; that is, each had one of her own, otherwise they 
] } 1 


would not have been friends. The one was called Veronica, th 


ther Francisea, the third Jacobea 





te king of the hereties should not be let escape from Ger- 
many,” said Veronica ; a long as he lives will the monster of 
Latherdom live, and never cease vomiting out destruction ' 


- Yes,” 


reward from the emperour 


who kills him may expect a great 


from the elector of Bavaria, from the pope, 
, 


vea, he may count surely upon heaven.” 


said Francisca, * he 





and the whole holy church ; 


“T wish he would come into our town,” added Jacobea, * oh, | 


wish he would! He must die by the hand of my lover, and he 


ld receive a countship, at least, for his reward.” 


“Tt is rather doubtf 





replied, * Veronica, * whether thy lover 


raise thee of countess, for he has scarce co irage 
enough for suc ff daring,. Mine, if I only winked to him, 


craw I 





ul strike the winter-king to the earth; and 


1 countship would be snatched awav before your very eves.” 
\ 


“Do not boast so much, vou two,” said Franetsea, ** my lover 


is the stoutest of them all 


Has he not already served as a captain’ 
And if I should ind him cut down the grand Turk on his throne, he 
would do it 
Wh ke 
uck tramp of gallopping horses was heard outsid: All thre« 


were at the window in a moment 


Don't flatter vourselves too much about the countship 


the three girls were thus quarrelling about a title, the 


The weather out of doors was 
terrible 


le ; the ram poured down on the street in streams from every 


roof and gutter. ‘The storm-wind whistled, and drove the sheets 
of rain against house and window 


“God be £ 


€ road in such weather does not travel for pleasure.” 


cried Jacobea. “ Surely he who is on 


’ 
nal to us 


“Hard need must drive him.” said Veronica 


added Francisca 


“Or a bad conscience, 





pposite them, at the sign of the Dra- 
"Twelve staved with the horses; the 


thirteenth, who was dressed in white garments, entered the house 


The landlord and his servants came and led the horses to the stable, 
while their riders followed the 

rain, people came together in the street, to see the strange travel- 
lers and horses. T 
mM white 


first within doors In spite of the 





1e handsomest steed belonged to the gentleman 
it was white as snow, with splendid trappings 
“Suppose this was the winter-king 


the three maidens ex- 





claimed, as they turned away from the window, and gazed earmestly 
and fixedly on each other. A noise was heard on the stairs, and 
their three lovers entered. “Do you know,” said one of them, 
“that the fugitive winter-king is within our walls !” 

* There ts a prize to be had,” said another 

* You can read terrour on the face of the long, pale man in 
third 


‘maidens trembled with joy 


cried the 





white,” 

¥ They eved cach other keenly, 
and it seemed as though their looks spoke and understood each 
other At last they gave each other their hand, and said, “So be 


it, so be it! all together, and no division!" when each turned to- 


wards her lover 

Veronica said to hers, “If my lover suffers the winter-king to 
depart from our walls alive, I would sooner be his mistress than my 
lover's lawful wife So may God and his samts be good to me 
Francisca said to hers, “ 1f my lover suffers the winter-king to 


him, and my 


outhve this night, | will embrace death rather than 
lover shall wait in vain for the marnage-day. So may God and 
his saints be good to me 

Jacobea said to hers, * The key to my bridal-chamber is lost, 
unless my lover brings me, to-morrow, his sword 


a 


now and for ever, 
red with the blood of the winter 

The three lovers were shocked ; but soon decided, when they saw 
their mistresses standing before them, loveher than ever, waiting 
for their answer. So thev 
th 


winter-king should 


pronuste d that the 


not see the light of another day. They took leave of their brides, 





who now chatted jovously together, about the eter 


lovers, their courage and tenderness, and finally, of the countship 


men went over to 


glory of their 


to be divided between them. The three youn 


' 


wer, where he slept 


ies about the strar 


, 
the Dragon, and made in 





sat drinking till late at 





and if he had a room. ‘T they 


At break of dav, twelve of the travellers rode hastily away, 


The thirteenth lay dead im bed, swimming in 


night 
through the storm 
blood 


but their host assured them that he was not the king 


He had three deadly wounds. No one knew who he was; 
And he was 
right, for the king of Bohemia, it is well known, escaped safe to 
Holland, and lived many years 

The dead guest was buried the same day, not in consecrated 
earth, among the bones of cathohe ec} 


slaughter-ground, 


ristians, but m the publ 


as one suspected of heresy, without sound of 
Meantime the three brides waited ar 


bell or sacred music xivusly 


for the return of their lovers, to claim their sweet reward But 
i} 


they came not. They sent into all the streets and houses, but no 


since mld 





on had seen the m ight Even the landlord and his 





servants could not say where they went. Then the poor maidens 


sorrowed bitterly, and wept day and night, and repented of the 





wicked commands they had given to such true and loving men 


The fair Jacobea grieved most of all, for she had been the first to 


} 


propose the attempt on the life of the winter-ku rh ‘Two days, and 


ilmost a third, had elapsed since that unhappy night; neither the 
inything, as vet, of the 
knocked at 


e stranger entered, and asked for the 


maidens nor their anxious parents knew 


fate of the vouths Suddenly some onc Jacobea's 


door, and a n 





maiden, who 
sat weeping by the side of her father and mother. The stranger 
handed her a letter, which he said he had received from a vou 

man, and promised to deliver Oh, how jovful was Jacobea' The 
letter was from her lover. It was dark, so her mother 


brought m lights to read the letter, and have a better view of the 


He was a man of about thirty, tall and thin m person, 


stranger 


clad wholly in the fashion of the day, but m black, with a broad 





iat, surmounted by black feathers, a black doublet, with a large rufl 
falling over the shoulders, black hose and wide boots ; bw lus side 


1 was adorned with wold and pearls and 








a sword, the hilt of wh 





sparkling jewels. ‘The tered with precious 
His feats 


glances, his face was pak 


rings on his fingers gui 


stones regular and noble, but vet, in spite of 


res were 
the fire of his and earthy-coloured, and 
his black dress made him look still paler Ihe father read the 
letter, which ran as follows:—* We have slain the wrong man 


therefore, love, farewe!l, for L have lost the key to thy bridal-cham 


Il seck me a new 
a bloody sword from her lover. Con 


When Jacobea 


faithless one 


ber. J] am going to the wars im Bohenna, and w 
bride, who will not look for 
I ive thee back thy ring.” 


ed, and then we ptand cursed the 


thyself, as I do 


heard this, she fai 





sole 


Her parents soothed her as well as thev could, and the stranger 





said many very polite things. “Tf 1 had known that the 


rowue 


was making me the bearer of such a message, as true as I am the 


count of Grave s, l would have read hin a lesson of good breeding 


with mv good sword. Dry vour bright eves, fair lady: a single 


one of the pe urls that run down vour rosy cheeks should be enou 


to extinguish all the flames of your affection.’ Jacobea, however 
could not give over wee} g; so the count took his leave, first 
asking permission to renew his visit the next day When th 
morrow came he was as good as his word; and as soon as he was 
alone with Jacobea, told her, ** 1] could not sleep all night, for think 


ng of vour beauty and your tears. You owe me at least a smile, to 


ring bat k the colour to mv cheeks, that are pale with wate! 


‘How can I smile’ answered she; “has he not returned m 
none 
Phe cornt took the rn d flung mt out of the window “ Away 
w “Vga . ‘ lvw Lyre ce ntowith a better one 
und he laid the most splendid one of all he wore on the table before 
a) } . 
er Yea, with all these rn th » each there hangs a rich 


iordship '"* 
Jacobea blushed. and pushe d the costly ring aside «Do not be 


so cruel,” exclaimed the count; * he who secs vou once can neve r 


forget you. If your lover has despised you, despise hun ; that is a 


sweet revenge. I lay my heart and my title at your feet,” 


It is true, Jacobea would listen to nothing of the kind, but she 


confessed, to herself, that the count was mght as to revenge, and 


the faithless one must be forgotten. ‘The count spoke m a very 


modest and winning wav, only he was not so handsome as the lost 


lover, and his face altogether too pale and earthy-coloured. So, as 


I 
there is a time tor all things, Jacobea ceased to weep, and even be- 
gan to smile sometimes 


Phe arnval of a mech stranger in Herbesheim was soon noiwed 


through the whole town, for he d servants m rich livenes, and 
spent a great deal of money It was also soon known that he had 
brought a letter to Jacobea, from her lost lover As soon as Vero- 


nica and Francisca heard this, they hurned to ther friends, to 


ascertam whether the count knew any thing of their betrothed 


The count pro nised to wait on them im person lacobea now be- 
gan to treat hun with more tenderness, for she had been thinking 
of monev-matters alor at on t, and looking often at the costly 
nng, and she thought: * Here | have nothme to do but to stretch 


out my hand and take the lordship, without needing to divide it 
with Veronica and Francisca. So that the deed of my false lover 
has, after all, helped me to a title.” She showed her parents the 


costly present she had received, and they agreed that a son-in-law 


of such rank and wealth was all thev could desire He came 
oftener and staved later, and never ae} irted without leaving rich 
presents behi d m hacobea rr cod in her heart at the thought 


of exciting wn and envy of the whole town, as the 





as her new lover grew 


countess of i . ahd grew there yviekiing 


pressing Lhe rogue, however, when he first saw Veronica, 


more 





her still fairer than the fair Jacobea; and when he came to 


ww the flaxen-hawed Francisea, the 





other two seemed almost 


maiiens he told substantiully the same 
hew lovers drinking deep m a tavern, 
| ' 


they talked shiyvhtm 


lv of their 


former mistresses, 4 » take the trouble of even bidding 


wim farewell by vy sent back their ply hited mgs, 


m token of tinal 








« he was with 





Veromea, the 


count insisted that her rnng fitted hin exactly > when he saw Fran- 


eisca he was sure thet rimust have been made tor his tinger enly 


lh plaved tis part as well as he had done with Jacobea: he made 


each one presents, offered cach his hand and title, and each seon 


grew accustomed to lis astiy palChess | mw three 


friends ke pt 


their interviews with the count a profound seeret, for each feared 


that the other would throw out her net to ecateh the 


They 


learned that 


groupies 
ceased to visit each other, and got vexed when they 
the count kept up the acquaintance of all "Thos yealousy he made 


good use of He protested to each one, separately, by everything 


that was holy, that he thought the others ugly and silly. but was 
obliged, from politeness, to visit them occasionally When he was 
required to break off the ac juaintance, as a test of his truth, he 


seemed perple xed, but finally agreed, on condition that a formal 


wtrothal and exchange of rimes sho ild take piace at onec, m pre- 


sence Of the parents, and that a quiet hour at myght should be 
granted him, when he might chat with his love, undistur wal, about 


their marriage and weddi 


ourney, and the new arrangements to 
be made nu huis palace Phis, too, cach agreed to, and sealed their 
promise with a kiss \s he hissed them, each asked, “ Dear count, 
what makes you so very pal Lay aside your dark garments; 


they make you look still 1 ede vv.” To which he as uniformly 


uswered, fulfil a vow. On our wedding-day I 





Will app like thy cheek, my best beloved '” 





So the count was betrothed to cach of them, and on the very same 


day. ‘Then he shpt through the window into their chambers. The 
next day, as the gurls scemed to sleep entirely too long, their pa- 
rents went to wake them ‘They 1 d each of them Ivmg, dead 


and cold, im bec, with them throats twisted round, and thei faces 





towards the back 

Weep ng and waili iw arose from the three houses The people 
assembled, horrour-struck. Murder! wasered: and, as suspicion 
fel once on the count of Graves, a erowd gathered round the 
door of the DD ron, and the ety ards and archers rushed nm 
The landlord met them, and es nplamed that his ouest had disap- 
peared, with all his retinue, and one had se« i them dey urt All 


t! 





ir baggage, which was very bulky, was gone, vet no one had 


removed it; their many tine horses had disappeared from the well- 


fastened stable, vet no person im town, not a watchman on the 


walls, had heard anything of them The crowd was struck with 


terrour, and every one crossed himself as he passed by the residences 





of the three unhappy brides Within doors were loud enef and 
wo, and it was found most strange, that all the nch presents, the 
spler hd wedding-dresses which the count had already provided 

¢ strings of pearis, jew lled-rings, and diamond crosses, had 
wholly disappeared 


It was but a small company that followed the biers to the 





of burial, and all were wrapped in dark mantels 


When the cothns 


had been set down in the burimal-ground of St. Sefaldu’s Church, 
and the praver of tae church were about to be said, a tall man, 
who had not been noticed hetore was seon to leave the group ot 
mourners As they eved him, everv one was surprised to see, that 
t oh he had le won Crossed altogether in black, his varments 

radual turned w ¢, and thre rod spots apy ured on hos White 
de le and t ‘ ar i" visthly along the seams, and the 
| ‘ ! ved towards the sla ter yround 

“Hh mother cried the landlord of the Dragon, “ that is the 
dead guest, whom we bur d there , three weeks are eed 

Horrour seized on all present, and all fled mm terrour \ fleres 


storm of snow and rain blew after them in violent gusts. For 


three davs and three nights the coffins stood unburned by the side 





of the open graves. Finally, the authorities ordered their removal, 
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fellows to perform this last duty 


when they lifted up the coffins, for they felt as light as though they 
One of them took 


were empty, and yet they were nailed tight 


heart, and brought a chisel and hammer, while another went for 
When the coffins were opened they were 


the priest and clerk 
al 


nol 


found to be w 


So they were buried empty. 


Here Waldrich paused, The 


candles burned lew, and threw a fitful, doubtful 


room was still as death 


ight 


of listeners. The men sat or stood, still and serious, the 


ladies had crowde d close to ¢ ach other, and the 


even after he had ceased speaking, with folded hands and lengthened 


V Isayes 


“First of all, snuff the candles,” 


again, so that I ean hear living, human voices, or I shall rug away 


The accursed story makes one shudder.” 
That was the general opimion 


refreshments were handed round. Ey 


talk and laugh loud, and amuse himself with the 
the others ; vet no one would acknowledge 


had noticed m 





story was pronounced to be the w ldest fable it ever was con- 
ceived in an old nurse’s brain; and the opinion was expresse d, that 


if Miss Radelitf or Lord Byron were acq 
would be enriched with another master-piece of the horrible 
Waldrich had 


and the company from listening, he was asked for an account of the 


rested from 


soon, however, as Captain 


second apparition of the dead gues 


half circle, without waiting to ask whether he was willing to go on 


or not. Every eye rested on him with fearful 


resumed his seat, and profound silence prevailed, when he com- 


menced as follows.- [ Cone lusvon in our next ] 


GOETHE'S FAUSTUS, 


THIRD NOTICE, 


We left Faustus in his narrow, arched Gothic chamber, just re- 


heved of the company of the intruding student 


rally to the circumstances under which he was interrupted ; the 


late presence of the spirit which he had summoned, and his own 


Re- 


insignificance when measured with his supernatural visiter 
lapsing into his orginal train of reflection, he imveighs bitterly 


against the meanness of man’s nature, and the vain mockery of his 
pursuits; his batlled hopes, his disappointed ambition, his idle long- 
ings after knowledge, and his final conviction that nothing can be 


known 
and rolls of parchment, seem to him but dust and lumber 


nngs and cylinders, screws and levers, and all the instrumental 
keys of science, have failed to open to him the bolted and guarded 


doors of nature. Youth's aspirations have been crushed within him 


Riches m his eyes are a delusion—learning 1s a mockery, and on 


all things about him are inscribed as the only result of his experi- 
ence—vanity and despair! 


"T were better did I dissipate, 

Long since, my little means, than be 

Crushed down and cumbered with its weight 

All that thy fathers leave to thee, 

At once ENJoy it—thus alone 

Can man make anything his own ; 

A hindrance all that we employ not— 

A burden all that we enjoy not 

He knows who rightly estimates, 

That what the moment can employ, 

What it requires and can enjoy, 

The momenr for itself creates 

While pouring forth his spirit in this strain, his eve rests eagerly 

upon a flask of poison ; and in gazing upon it he burst forth in an 
invocation to the subtle and potent draught. He grasps the phial, 
and the fever of his brain subsides, the conflicting powers within 
him are charmed ito peace, the swell of his soul ebbs and is at 


rest. He is alreadv in imagination delivered from the bondage of 
earth. His shackles drop by his side, and his disembodied spirit 


is winging its triamphant way through boundless realms, bathed im 
the raptures of a new lite and a new glory. But one firm farewell 
to the earth—and the dawn of a second existence will open upon 
him—or haply, for thus whisper lum distrust and despair, he passes 
into nothingness. ‘Taking from an old case an antique goblet—but this 
passage 's so exquisite ly picture sque, that we cannot omit to copy 
it. Mark the fine melody of the verse, with its beautiful variety, 
and confess that after some sort at least Mr. Anster 1s a poet 


And thou, clear crystal goblet, weleome thou ! 
Old friend and faithful, from thy antique case 
Come forth with gay smile now, 

As gently I displace 

The time-stain’d velvet : years unnumbered, 
Forgotten hast thou slumbered ; 

Once bright at many a festival, 

When, in the old man’s hall, 

Old friends were gathered all, 

And thou with mirth didst light grave features up, 
On days of high festivity, 

And family solemnity, 

As each to each passed on the happy cup ; 

Its massy pride, the figures rich and old, 

Of curious carving, and the merry task, 

Of each (thus did our pleasant customs ask) 
Who drank, the quaint old symbols to unfold, 
In rhymes made at the moment ; then the mask 
Of serious seeming, as at one long draught 


Each guest the full deep goblet duly quaffed ; 


and the parents offered a large sum of money to induce some bold 
They were greatly astonished 


ly empty, not even a pillow or shroud in them. 


The 
on the circle 
young 


old ones listened, 
cried Herr Bantes, “and talk 


The candles were trnnmed, and 
ery one made it a pomt to 
terrour that each 
The 


uainted with it, the world 
As 
talking, 


t The rest got round him, in a 


curiosity, as he 


He reverts natu- 


The illuminated pages of his library, with its old scrolls 


Lathes, 








The old cup, the old customs, the old rhymes, 
All now are with me ; all, that of old times 

Can speak, are speaking to my heart ; the nights 
Of boyhood, and their manifold delights ; 

Oh! never more to gay friend sitting next 

Shall my hand reach thee ; never more from me 
Shall merry rhyme illustrate the old text, 

And into meaning read each mystery ; 

This is a draught that, if the brain still think, 
Will set it thinking in another mood 

Old cup, now fill thee with the dark-brown flood ; 
It is my choice ; | mixed it, and will drink ; 

My last draught this on earth | dedicate, 

(And with it be my heart and spirit borne !) 
A festal offering to the rising morn 


raises the goblet to his lips, bells are heard and voices in 


As he 
chorus. The magnificent Easter hymn bursts upon his ear ; a hymn 
of hope and consolation and joy. Heavenly strains are these to the 


despairing spirit. ‘They carry him back to his days of youth and 


innocence and trusting faith—and the thousand recollections of 


happy childhood mse up between him and his purpose. ‘The gob- 
let falls from his hand—* Tears come, and garru hath won her 


child again 

The scene which follows contrasts vividly with that of the study 
It is before the gates of the city, and persons of all deseriptions are 
abroad im their holiday dresses, to enjoy the various festivities o! 


the day; peasants, servants, citize ns’ daughters, old men and voung 


Among them are Faust 


us 


maids, students, beggars and soldiers 
and Wagner, his pupil. Of the latter personage it may not be anuss 
’ to mention that the traditional Faustus had a disciple of this name, 
who is described as a “* mauvais garcon,” and who figures, accord- 
ing to Hayward, in all the dramas and histories founded on the old 
fable. A book was published in Berlin in 1714, entitled ** Christoph 
Wauwner’s Magic Arts and Life of Dr. Faust’"—purporting to be by 


the follower of the old magician. An early friend of Goethe, bearing 


the same name with the pupil of Faustus, had offended him by an 
mstance of base plagiarism ; stealing the tragic portion of this very 
poem, relating to Margaret, and develeping it in a tragedy with the 
title of The Infanticide 

In the scene before the gates, we find many allusions to the cus- 
toms and superstitions of Germany ; lightly touched, mdeed, but 
furnishing pregnant texts for the commentators We extract the 


song ot the dancing pe isants, as a specimen of the hehte rvein ol 
the poem 
The shepherd for the dance was drest 
In nibands, wreaths and Sunday vest ; 
All were danemg tull of glee, 


Underneath the linden tree ! 
"Tis merry and merry—heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 


Blithe goes the tiddle bow 


Soon he runs to yom the rest ; 
l p to a pretty girl he prest ; 
With elbow raised and pomted toe, 
Bent to her with his best bow— 
Pressed her hand : with feigned surprise 
Up she raised her tumid eves! 
| “?'Tis strange that vou should use me so, 
So, so—heigh-ho, 


“Tis rude of vou to use me so 


All into the set advance, 
Right they dance, and left they dance— | 
Ciowns and nbands how they fling, 
Flying with the flying ring ; 
They grew red, and tamt, and warm, 
And rested, sinking, arm in arm 
Slow, slow, heighi-ho, 
\ Tired im elbow, foot and toc 


** And do not make so free,” she said ; 
“| fear that you may never wed ; 
Men are cruel"’—and he prest 
The maiden to } wating breast 
Hark ' avai the sounds of glee 
Swelling trom the linden tree 
*Tis merry, ‘tis merrvy,—heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 


us t 


Blithe goes the fiddle bow! 
The peasants collect in a circle about Faustus, and pledge him 
dr 


dered we 


in a draug of “brown cheer.” From the homage thus ren- 


learn that both Faustus, and his father, who was also 
versed in hidden lore and the mysteries of magic, were held in deep 


} 


respect and veneration by the multitude The revelations of Faus- 


tus, however, to his pupil, teach us that neither father nor son much 
deserved the thanks and gratitude that were thus lavished upon 
them. A plague had visited the people, and the old man had com- 
pounded, by the cunning of his black art, a potent medicine, in the 


* antagonists reeoncilable Accordmg to Faustus, 


unton ol 


—_—1hev who took it died : 





asked, or thought of askmg who recovered 
} 


hus have we with our diabolie mixture, 





In these sweet vallevs, "mo iv these quiet hills, 


Been guests more fatal than the pestilence 
I have myself to thousands g¢ 
Thev withered and are d 
1, who have been their death, must live to hear 


Phis lavish praise on the rash murderers 


ven this poison ; 


ead—and | must live, 


Wagner seems to be surprised that his master should take this 


so much to heart. He argues that man cannot practise more than 
he knows; and that the studies which have enlarged the field of 
science have prepared the wav for new discoveries, which, but for 
led Faus 


again wanders mto the old vei, of the uselessness and hopelessness 





these experiments, might have remaimed unrevea 


of all knowledge—but is recalled by the quiet beauty of the scene 
t before him to a momentary kindliness and sympathy with man and 
nature. The hour is that of sunset, and as he gazes on the pastoral 
i] landscape, lit up with the radiance of the departing day-god, his 








a 
soul kindles and burns with an impulse irresistible, to be borne 


away 
on wings that would outstrip the flight of the lark or cagle, 





to drink the beams 

Of the unfading light—before me day— 

And night still leit behind—and overhead 
Wide heaven—and under me the spreading sea 

















{ With this feeling Wagner cannot sympathize. He confesses to 






his hours of reverie, but tinds more pleasure in books and 


parecer 





‘ments than in watching the changing aspects of nature The 


























irds 
he dues not envy their wings. Faustus in his re ply reveals the 
secret of his condition: * 
Thy heart, my friend, now knows but one desir 
Oh, never learn another! m my | ‘ 
Alas, tivo souls hare taken theur ab 
And each is strugeling for the mastery ! 
One to the world, and the world’s sensual pleasures. 
Cimgs closely, with searce s¢ parable organs 
The other struggles to redeem itself 
And rises from the entanglements of earth— 
Stull feels its true home is not here—still longs 
And strives—and would with violence regain 
The fields, its own by birthright—realms of | ‘ 
And jov, where—man in vain would disbeliev 
The mstinets of his nature, that « ntirm 
The loved tradition,—dwelt our sires of old 
li—as ‘tis said—spirits be in the air, 
Moving, with lordly w ngs, tween carta and heave 
And it, oh if ye listen when we call, 
Come from your golden * incense-breathing 
Bear me away to new and varied life ! 
Oh, were the magic mantle mine, which bore ‘ 
‘The wearer at his will to distant lands, ‘ 
How little would I pnze the envied robes 
Of princes, and the purple pomp of kings ! 
While Wagner rejoins, the attention of Faustus is att: 
black dog, which is sporting about them, and to the eve of 
philosopher coursing in serpent circles, marked by sparkles of fir 
It is according to the tradition that Faustus was constantly attended ‘ 


of a black dog; and Havward says 


by an evil spirit in the shape 


that this four-footed follower has a place in most of the old pictures 


Of the sparkling line which followed upon his track, Goethe gi 


the following « xplanation m his work 1 pon colours. * A dark ot 
ject, the moment it withdraws itself, unposes on the eve the neces I 
sity of seeing the same form bright Between yest and earnest, i 
shall quote a passage from Faustus which ts applicable here Phen v 
follows the passage.) This had been written some time—iron 
poetical intuition and in half consciousness—when, as it was grow- 
ing twilight, a black poodle ran by my window in the street, an 
drew a clear, shining appearance after him—the undetined we 
of his passing form remaining in the ey Such phenomena ocea- ‘ 


sion the more surprise, as they present thems lves the most vividly 


and beautifully, precisely when we sufler our eves to wander un 





consciously.”* i 

Faustus takes a fanev to the dog and whistles the creature hom 
with him. We leave the philosopher closeted with the poodle 

TUE STAGE. 
HOME’'S TRAGEDY OF DOUGLAS, fe 

Tue tragedy of Douglas has been recently revived at the Bowe 
with signal success The appomtments of the plece wer r 
mirably got up, and we doubt if it were ever represented with mor * 
general propriety and effect. Mrs. Shaw personated Young Norn shir 
to the lite, and imveste dit with an interest of which we hardly th wht 








modesty and d 


The ble n 


the virtue of blood overmastering the lowliness of the peasa 


the character susceptible ding ot 








infusing mto him a spirit worthy of his natural nobility, were ne 
caught and exhibited by this excellent actress with superiour tact toms 
and sagacity ler reading is unusually correct Her em « 

is distinct and appropriate, and there is a variety of intonat a do 
her deliverv which alwavs relieves and enlivens it The ol : Was 

was so well personated by Hamblin, as to leave us little roe r 
criticism He literally chamed the attention of the audience gnt 
made a somewhat subordinate acter one of the chief attractions for e 
of the prece. His imitation of the feeble gait and voice of age was s 

perfect, and in the interview with Lady Randolph, where she first thi 
discovers that Norval is her own long-lost offspring, he dis é Of 
an intimate knowledge of his art, and beautifully imbodred the con ta 
ception of the author. Of Mrs. Hield’s Lady Randolph, and Mr rly 
Sarrv’s Glenalron, it is no small commendation to say that they the 
fully sustained the excellent personation of the characters to sfi 





we have already alluded. It was gratifying to us to witness this 

attempt to prese nt the leaitimate drama, bv the successtul ¢ - m t 

of a stock company, without resort to what is too often regarded 4 d th 

the indispensable assistance of a star f all 
Douglas has maintained its place with honour on the stag wld 

nearly a century Nap leon sneered at the idea of a fame of fv Sha 

hundred vears ; but one-tifth of that period is a very decent poet 

cal immortality. Most dramatists would be happy to compo The 

their claims for a round century of reputation Douglas premuse* th 

to flourish for even a longer period. It is a classic and beautil the be 


, S fone Vand 
Without any noise or bustle, with little or no aid fron *ande 


drama 


striking scenic efiects, the fine bursts of feeling and the exyuisi# Wife” 
passages of poetry with which it abounds, with its variety of cha SUppos 
racter, and its gradual development and accumulation of interest, Att 
contimue to render it attractive upon the stage as in the close new an 
The language is throughout accurate and clegant, sometimes 4 ances ¢ 
most to coldness; but there are lines im it and expressions +" Goubt 

7 -tserve 


minated with the true fire and inspiration of genius. 
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= —_—_ , _— . 
away The author of Douglas was John Home, a native of Scotland TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
He was born in 1724 Educated for the church, and duly ordained peat ee et 
as a clergyman, he succes ded the poet Blair in the living of Athel- Jn reply to the kind inquiries of Junius, we have merely to remark that we pro 
taneford. In the rebe ion of 1745, he took arms in the royal cause ceed mn the even tenour of our way, fearing and envying mo one. We attend to 
8 : : our own affairs and never meddle with those of our newghbours. Junius would 
His disposition seems to have been that of the young Norval, and “ ; : 
1s GIS} do well to follow our example in this respect.—We have been reluctant/y com- 
yeaven grante d the gratification of it which his calling would seem pelied to omit several admirable original articles intended for the present mum- 
_ so have denied He was engaged in the battle of Falkirk, was ber. They shall appear—some of them at least—in our t.—"T. V." ism 


. was ven into the castle of Down From this Sormed, that we have no occaston for the translations he offers. The spectmens 
taker . {thrown m I t I ht 


prisone 





are very good —but this department of our paper ts already well flied A we 








































































oa j nal on t r } the he! 
e nent | aped, } ) ’ Ippression of the rebeiiio ‘ a . 
rc ¢ nement he esc ( and on the sup} 1 of the r ion Di come contribution from a Boston correspondent relative to Trinity Church sh 
s raymed the more paciic service of the chureh Not satisfied with soon appear. By the way, who wrote the b iful lines tn the American 
the PE 
she duties of his profession, and deeming the cultivation of the the ninth upon this subject? We have heard them attributed to Halleck. Th 
2 . ’ t rth fa he th r mn . of ** Rescius” 
etic art not inconsistent with it, he wrote a tragedy, which are not unworthy of him.—The theatrical communications of * R 
. P c quite out of date. His criticisms strike us as crude, unjust, and badly written 
<a . ) . ‘ lourts r theati t 
sas presented to the manager of the then flourishing thea at We must respectfully decline the articles signed * La Musica,” * A ‘ 
| burgh It was accepted, and preparations were mace fo on at Niblo’s,” “P. P. Q.,” J. D.,” **Giuho” and “A. A.B Th 
wducti Diiliculties arose, however, and the thunders of the of poetry sent by * Qvy,” lies at our ¢, subject to the disposal of the aut 
. . th o not for. snnet ensure 482 caf . etoes 
k were levelled at the dramatist and his abettors Actors and If he do not ca f soon, we can ensure ifs safety, as we have 7 
K ma picions, that our office-boys wtend to use tt, some cold morning, for hindsing 
» tors, equally with the author, were menaced with the ter- our anth 
eof the cloth; but the soldier-clergyvman was not to be tnght- 
, . t ' j . 
‘ nd in siute of pan ‘ anathemas and pu TH KE N . - > ) > > 
YNEW-YORK MIRROI 
gids Was produced It was triumphantly suc- . VAN 2 * v¢ \. 
asf During one of its early represt ons a vouthful Briton — 
, YyPER 
“ge i al ae nt Weel SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1839 
we in the pit, and exe mer ! an ot ¢ ition— ecl, 
«. what think you Wally Shakspeare ow 
tH , - tn original nur It is with no ordinary degree of pleasure 
‘ its success at nburgh, tha fome was duced to I 
Such Was ; that we present our readers with the liustrate number ot the 
wor it to Garrick, for the London stage Notwithstanding the in- - 
. . 3 ‘i ' , , Ne w- York Mu or which we | shi this day | © co ravi by 
ee by which it was recommended, the play was declined. Sub- ' : 
' Yanfort i " 
: . Vantorth, trom a design by ( pman, has bee ( y 
itly it was a cepted by Mr. Rich, and brought out at Covent I 
; ; ‘ A BY a: irtists unrivalled by any simular produc 1 ever exe s 
Garden in March, , where it met with an indifierent reception 
1 ‘ ntry It is needless to 1M t out its beauties ‘ ‘ 
« was the persecution experienced by the autho m his bre 
. yparent to all with an eve for the beautiful urt ‘ 
wen of the ¢ * conscquence of this meddling with profane . 4 
sary to add, that it is the most v-ela ‘ ( 
«that mt wing June he withdrew trom the purtsdietion 
: engraving on steel ever executed for a periodical work 
s presbvtery ant re cd tor ever the ¢ meet s and Va ’ 
{ United State l s, moreove 1 Amer ny ‘ ve 
, s of the clerical profession 
- . erica st designed an raved by ern 
fn The plot of D is Was 8 rested by an old Scotch ballad of Amerie , = : ‘ 
F > Of the lterarv conte s ol e prest in i s 
Gil Morrie, whieli may be found in the third volume eo erey’s : ! ; 
] es. Its sulyec I ¥y accounts for s CCUSS Scotla . ecome Us to spear we cannot l ear cu t 
avs — : yr : teresting extract from Mr. Fav's new novel, *'] Countess 
* - was also Vé warmy ¢ Petnbe nit LOY SOTO ¢ it ! ' Us 
' P i work destined to be extensively po Ihe Wa . 
shed literary men « e day Ilun ‘ s la ! 
-' Skeets from the on ¢ SeXy ‘ ! ‘ s ent ‘ 
k ot t most x i t eulogy, and dedicated to us author his ss ; . ' yea 
found | v amusing, besides be true he ‘ \ cx 
eces I Disserta s. Gray was a fastidious erity d we know —_ - ‘ I | 
{ t ot ee ads ir d el \ ‘ 
| e had any pa ilar reason tor { vtoH e:} f n e pen i I L« ‘ 
. { = r ‘ doit we ’ to 
1 } is st esenta in London, h \ Ss . ; bas Pigs . : : 
a: ‘ ’ ‘ ' 1 sprite . 
= a Irie i . cK wilh the t edy ¢ i) is ; . efile : cables ' Land, sal. ’ 
‘ P ' t our ma ft 1 t ose t ‘ >! 
Its; t muther seems to 1 to have re ’ = rom ‘ 
v . t ; 4 express! We hope e will no ive a se of w \ 
\ e true la i ol ‘ Ss a ea ( nm ‘ 
( anid wuatel ¢ ‘ c t . (i 
st wared years i ¢ is one s mM et M ‘ i ave oe Unt ~ a : , . Phe 
ce ” lied ' i 
’ f easant,) sO maste tit strikes me blnd to e at y y =5 
‘ I 
e sm ens ot tro sia \ 0 11 e« t 
vie ° w 
} wight r s of ribo t st v 
» Afier leaving the church, Home was recommended, through the OZ! ! Phe rema tar ne . . 
| ™ ! ‘ , 
’ srow pers ston short is : arke 
i] of Bute, to the patronage of the Prince of Wales, who settled = S#ould grow per onal, we will ; on See 
: nasor ens i e suse ently « oved an lice 
on na hand ne |} ’ . I A ral of the Liverpo (Quite a ce notion was ‘ 
Lae the o t im Scotland, and exercised his talents in th 
jer the gove ! Na, al Weall-street on the te the i this stean i 
se 
roductior er pieces for the sta lis power or his sucecss . “ 
xlu ym Of other ] rt s ‘ ‘ | wwe 8 na fhe rush to the ! eur oards was treme ous 1 we 
ems ti lie t Jouglas ess rl lay ome—a com 
, ' } 
for single-speech Hamilton His dramas were all trage . x that awful occas w 1 the B i Ques ‘ 
3 ) Sp 1 sto {1 was made ! 
fers was fou onasy rv, i made t ( eit, seq ec of t eward ha en the « s Is t 
‘ : | sions—for Home ears to have been an a ws bad or good ( t he worse—United S s 
ve t partizan « tin ctine, and } spirit ive it a tem al P iy ‘ 
} see os re sot i sa i at iy 
s ss \ ese es it s nt e statue, | 
iry su Ciray ¢ ’ i 1 | " ie the banks Will « ks have tos ‘ Ve \ 
te and red pred | sed mm a ne ce m bv a ort , \ , 
nm white iriz ! are = at t —*] am d of Why so at 
Vorn shire ma rake The Sivegeof A shared the fate of some s have got to be as ba thev can be, t st mae 
lred othe ‘sieges that have ay ed on the I 1 staye \ { P ¢ i ' 
fh , Now fe e plag of s plasters ones il | 
was forth sed by the audience i] | ) t vas - 
g if . seven } es of Egvpt eno rt “We N« ‘ 
ted by Garrick, and ved m 1769 As Home was that , 
x eroak this is a ‘ city a wat < ve 
1 under the rotection ol © ca of But yn i cor j 
i from worse prostrations tha s. If every cit - 
; i ! 
: ' mdue him to procure some other individu to assume the 
ms induced him oO ( croak r, would | q m the t side of om 
‘ authorship With tus precauti 1, the piece ran toierably weil | st. and ve eres where cred = ¢ we s VCa * 
, t ¢ ! ’ 
zen nichts this t e secre eaked out, and Garrch : ; 
bik RAP 4 a \ ' * storm without los a spar or a rag of canvass We 
Was threatened with havi s house burned Hf he should a ° 
i rea wE i <ome t 1 lthat: so ‘awav w ' d ‘ bye 
repeat it hus dying, it was never revived {/onzo ran nine 
t iwe ao t soon see, * by 4 sus ¢ the ret 
‘ thts—one for each of the muses; and A/fre 1 three mights, one 
: g ravs of prospenty.”’ —We s this « \ 
na for each of the graces ; but neither the graces nor m . Wall 
Y . t to a close 1 made ‘ ' \ a ‘ 
. save the from the most emphatic damnation 
i we could.t " the « ‘ x ( s \ 
o fre er cle of t 7s los : 
iv blocks ot ‘ et ow ce, the h { 
fallt — ssi waa’ a soe We ees ’ 
e Of all these plays, pr ed and published though ev may By iis . " ats stechod . ave P ’ 
. w bank, ia i VS. 4 
' not a line lives in the memory of men. ‘They ill extinct, ut-  , ee , ' { ( 
stree re ma ( =a ( the ew 1 
iMr tivd and ashes. Dou s alone survives t lived li 
- House dl divers other ‘ s the w Fi k ‘ 
‘ the fr of his fame—dvying much advanced m vears in 1808S ' { 
and mort irrels « ‘ erous to me 
iis first work only endures He exists only as a w d Scotch cler > 
As we emerged into Broadway, a cloud of venerable « , 
‘ _— ! les } . } } wose poet led 
ss this zyman, whose lovalty led ito the wars, and w . . fal rruims of |] tv Ch Was swept into our f 
‘ $ ito the stage Then smks he into the creature of pat igé } ’ tof 
I found ourselves barricaded ©! of | f ¢ “ 
ed as i the officer of the crown—exciseman it may be, er tax-ga er | ' B t, w 
imping » one i bro rs tv © rested tre ‘ 
¥ allthis we know nothing. and care to know nothing. His Deng- : +} { WV 
] + ’ , , ‘ 
us monument, lar enough and lofty enough to perpetuate 
is a monument, L pL - } tir New-\ q s ‘ est w i bie of u 
of hve sname and his fame—let his bones rest where they may : P 
les Tess 
‘ 
The performanecs of Mr Vandenhoff and his gifted daughter at Farr of the American Institute at N s.—It will be two weeks 
ae the theatre at Niblo’s Garden have drawn excellent houses—and on | on Monday since the opening of this e exhibitior A greater 
vutel the benefit nights, the audience have been quite crowded Miss variety of articles than have been presented on anv former oceas 
1 Vandenhotf has been deservedly successful. Her Mariana “The will be found here, and the crowds of spectators, who have visite 
site Wife” is a personation full of grace and talent. The opera will, we | the exhibition, have been, we eve, more numerous than hereto 
f cha ‘uppose, now be all the rage at this theatre fore. durmg the same space of tine "The spacious area of Niblo's 
est At the Park the engagement of the operatic corps is closing, and |, garden w almost entirely covered with masterpieces of art and 





new and sterling attractions will s wedilv be offered The perform- mechanical workmanshiy en \ The covered walk fron 
rung i } n 





ances of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, who arrived in the Liverpool, will no || Broadway is filled with beautiful specimens of carnage manu- 






barouches, and other 





doubt give a new impulse to its affairs. Mrs. Fitzwilliam has | facture—sleighs of elegant pattern, 






of stoves, grates, and cooking ranges of every variety of 


he saloons present as 








isplaying extraordinary 


liter iTry nolioes m 


leservedly been a great favourite in London 1, Vehicles, some in a very novel style. Passing these, we come upon j, our next 
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SHE SAW HER FLOWERS WITHER. 
AN ORIGINAL MELODY BY JONAS B. PHILLIPS—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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te And be-held her hopes de-cay, And all their bright cre - a-tion, 
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Like sha-dows pass a - And thought to weep up-on his breast, Love's home of " 
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SECOND VERSE ar 
But she saw no more that smile 
Of joy upon his brow, 
And the breast that oft had pillow'd her, 
No home of peace was now: 
For cold the heart that beat within 
m ty @ —@ee- == ®& To its first love had grown, 
aE, Oey i ia ce es wee And affection'’s smile that cheered her once 
° oe Y i. hall a4 -e”™ With hope’s young dream had flown. 
pea FBS ses | 
ao a: ee AF THIRD VERSE. 
-0ee There is no lustre in her cye, 
No bloom upon her check ; 
| | | | She speaks a not—yet her sigh 
| | = The soul's despair bespeaks: 
. aE »_e |le-— i = uy She's fading like a summer plant 
ww ee e-e- + wo For ever from this earth, 
aan eT ie To dwell where sorrow ne'er exists, 
~T aie ey tenn Ge ROP eee oe Where angels have their birth, 
ceo ¢ a, Sh oO 
— — et 
MISCELLANY of these troublesome locks. He advances, bows awkwardly, (be- waltzes for the grisettes and their lovers, who formed the company 
——_ cause he has not had time to learn to bow.) seats himself at the Soon the dance was deserted—every one crowded roun 
THE MORNING DREAM piano, turns up his ruffles, and bends his body forward in the atti- orchestra to listen to a music very diflerent from what they were 
On! thou morning vision ‘Twine an orange blossom tude of a hermit in meditation, or St. Cecilia listening to seraphic used to hearing. The ball-room grew still as death, exeept whe 
. . , “y * - 1 ) } r } 
Why so soon depart? In her raven curls, music. Next he makes the piano tremble by a tremendous blow, | the silence was interrupted by prolonged and vehement bravos 
Bring thy joy Elysian And upon her bosom that makes half-a-dozen ladies start from their seats, and a hundred The landlord was as much surprised and delighted as the rest 
eee ee I ny abe rk I i o wen dilettanti faint away with delight. Look out! the fireworks have Pray, sir, who are you Ferdinand Paer, maitre a 
' j g 
? > be m— wt hair ghsten, , . 9 
Ah J let me behold them | et her dar ig begun, rockets whiz past each other. fusees fiz. crackers burst, | to his Majesty Charles X It was indeed he, the first mus 
Those glad eyes once more !} Let her dark eyes shine, ie testy : ' 
Ah! let me enfold them— | While entranced T listen catherine-wheels whirl, blue lights blaze, red and blue rain comes and composer of the day, who, for a frolic, had pocketed his three 
Dear ones | deplore ! | To her song divine ! down by handfuls, and lastly, the grand finale crowns the whole — frances, and agreed to amuse a far more miscellaneous audience 
iow thas inet dod deluont | Ayt saad Wassiaminn scene of confusion by a series of explosions as loud as a vol- | than those he was accustomed to see 
Bier, Love could not seve! Vision beiaht. beruile ! cano’s. Such is the performance of the improvisatore ; he tor- A wusicaL Famity.—There lives in a little village in Silesia 
Why should flowers the rarest Sleep! in fetters stronger ' ments the piano for an hour together; he gets out of it all the sound it large family, in which music has been cultivated with an industn 
Earliest tind a grave ! | Bind me yet awhile contains, he unites in one inexpressible mass of discord the strangest | and a success seldom equalled. This family comprises, reckoning 
. ave . r ! . . r Tha " 
—— gare sob her, | se ~ Greene nei h sry tt ‘ combinations ; but then he did not hesitate nor stop for a moment | from the groat-grandfather down to the smallest of the great-grané 
eautitul as when | is1or thou hast flown } . . ‘ . ‘ . 
First in ; a | ; n her And th ; ld, gray morning as if a lawyer, who had a good cause, would lose it, if he should | children, no less than fifty-four souls, all of whom, that is, al 
irst in youth | won her— And the cold, gray m« g. : e ‘ ; 
Let me gaze again ' Sees me weep, alone ! happen to be at a loss what to say for a single moment Next | who are old enough to talk, are musicians, and perform on diflerent = 
‘ ‘ | See: a : 
—— morning come the criticisms of newspapers, large and small, none , instruments ; so that they can easily form a complete orchestr 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. of whom are sorry to rise into a little flight ef poetry on the ocea- || without gomg out of the family. They execute Mozart's an — 
Translated from the French sion of this musical steeple-chase. Only read them—one will say, | Haydn's symphonies, Bach's and Homiliu’s chorusses, ete. wit 
THE MusIcAL IMPROVISATORE.—It is the fashion, the rage, a set- , ** While eur beloved Penseroso (or whatever the name may be) ran |) great deal of ensemble Perhaps other sumilar instances of musica 
tled thing; to perform on the piano or any other instrument, is no- | over the melodious kevs of his instrument, it seemed as though the || taste and skill may be found in Germany ; we are certain it woul 
“ } } 1} idl 1} here 
thing at all. Who is not a virtuoso now-a-days? We have heavens had opened above us, to shower down all their celestial || be ule to look for them elsewhers 
them of all ages, from five to seventy. Mozart's father would make | harmonies on this world of sorrow, on this vale of tears.” Another 4M. anv B.—One of our journals lately remarked that the lette 7 
us laugh now, if he were to come from beyond the Rhine with his | favours us with a different commentary on the same text, as thus M. was the most important mitial in musical matters, and men 
ms ’ . 1 1 : hel . , > th 
youthful prodigy : we would send him to the conservatoire, and | * While the high notes were raising their sharp tones in our ears, | Mozart, Mehul, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Meverbeer, Mavyseder. . 
the future author of Don Giovanni would be outdone by some they sounded like the incessant wailings of the spirits of the con- |; Molique, Marx, Milder, and some others. The Leipzig Musica 7 
’ : - Tae } : +} “pte exec] 
laureate of three feet high, with his face smeared with ginger- | demned, traversing the depths of their abyss to arrive at the gates |, Gazette, on the other hand, thinks there is nothing like B., am 7 
: . 7. ’ : . , .} _ : . and b 
bread. It will not answer any longer merely to conquer the actual | of heaven Thus, you see, the improvisatore is a poet, a great || Tums on with Bach, Beethoven, Boieldieu, Bennett, Bocklet. 
a . . . “ 7 . e fanes 
difficulties of execution ; we must improvise If you know nothing | artist, a great man Why should we not ask him to write an essay on j Bishop, Bellini, Bertin, Bohrer, Berlioz, Burgmiuller, B: 
° , . j : j lla hortk . t ‘ 2 Cm 
except to run your fingers over the keys, and shower down a hieroglyphics, or to be good enough to discover the longitude’ For Benedict, Belleville, Blahetka, Blanchard, Braham, Balfe, Bochsa 
f , y bie : Bika ’ Waiet 
deluge of notes on your audience, you still must improvise. We | surely nothing can be unknown to the gifted mortal, who can thus Beriot, ete Besides which, Breitkopp is the first musica she t 
shall show that, after all, this is not so hard a matter as it seems, | give us the music of the spheres, of]-hand, at ten franes per ticket }, of Germany, and Broadwood the best piano-maker in En 
nT ° , Yer » . . ony t ro} ne, 
and that the last thing expected in an improvisatore, is the talent Pur artist's 1ncoenito.—There ts a bench in one of the public Pus sicutincace.—The habits of this bird are sing ; 
} } rit s ‘nol ‘ . : : } le pene Me Ve 
of extempore composition. He who has inserted in his advertise- || gardens of Paris, which is the resort of the inferiour class of |) 4rrives in England about the middle of April, and the male gene ; 
. . . s . . he and 
ments the magic words which announce that he intends contining | musicians, and where the keepers ol places of amusement are m rally comes ten or fifteen days before the female. If he is caugit \ 
. . . . } . ‘ Vie 
himself solely to the inspirations of his genius, is always sure of | the habit of commg to hire performers. One fine morning, the during this interval, he is easily kept, and does well ; but if they sa 
° ; ta" - } NM afta ® a . — 2 Ti 1 Ue 
being received with a murmur of mingled curiosity and admuira- | keeper of one of the guingettes, or little dancing-and-drinking |! are not caught tll after pairmg, they are almost sure to dic Thes ; 
. : , : 1 . } — ob . . ape — Wunist 
tion ; this is the first element of success. His second and chief) houses m the suburbs, came there to hire musicians for the evening, |, are abundant in Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, and it is very sing’ 
— ° ~} » } sl aes } e > 7 yw us Cs 
ehance consists in his dress, his attitude, and his manner of execut- and saw a little old man, of cheerful air, walking up and down. He lar that but few reach England, and in Scotland they are unknow a 
a" | on) 
ing. Let us look at these three points. It is impossible for himto | accosted him at once: * Are you a musician!” “ Yes 3) Published Saturd tNo.1B t 
} | - ‘ ” , ubiished every Saturday, at No arciay-street, next to the corner ° mesh 
make his appearance except in a tight-bodied black coat, with huge | want some one to play for me to-night ** What will you give || Broadway. Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable. in ail cases, in #¢° ie 
projecting rufiles ; his hair must hang carelessly and parily cover me!” “Three franes."” “It 1s a bargain.” In the evening the | vance, All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor. ine 
. } } neces OET 
his forehead ; occasionally he gives his head a shake to nd himself | musician took hus place in the little orchestra, and begun to play G. P. Scott, Printer, corner of Gold and John streets. dim 





